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LECTURE XVI. 


ON THE OSTEOLOGY OF SAURIAN 
REPTILES. 

Tse saurian reptiles have a more highly 
developed and more complete skeleton , 
than the serpents, as, in addition to" the 
parts of the simple skeleton of the ophidia, 
we have here a complex sternum and 
scapular apparatus, a pelvic arch, toge- 
ther with atlantal and sacral extremities 
to raise the serpent’s trunk above the 
ground. This is the group of reptiles 
which comprehends all the crocodile and 
the lizard tribes, which have distinct or- 
gans for progressive motion, and moveable | 
ribs. In the imperfect development of the 
extremities, and in the moveable condition 
of the bones of the head in many of the 
lizards, we perceive a gradual transition 
from the worm-like form of serpents to 
the massive forms of the loricated or cro- 
codilian reptiles. By the increased de- 
velopment of all the processes of the ver- 
tebral column, we perceive the prepara- 
tions for more solidity in the articulations 
and more limited motions in that portion 
of the frame-work. The swimming mo- 
tions of aquatic animals, performed by 
their vertebral column, and the creeping 


motions of serpents, performed by the | 


No. 544, 


ribs, are now to be changed for motions 
of walking, running, climbing, flying, per- 
formed by members at a greater distance 
from the centre or axis of the skeleton. 
The inferior grade of development is still 
indicated by the coarse fibrous texture 
of the bones in all the larger species of 
sauria, recent and fossil; and the same 
inferiority is seen in the large bones 
of the cetaceous mammalia—from the 
great proportion of animal matter com- 
pared with the earthy materials of the 
bones. And in most of the long bones of 
the extremities of reptiles, the cancellated 
structure occupies the whole extent, leay- 
ing no continuous cavity in the middle, as 
we find in mammalia and birds. In this 
they present an analogy with the embryo 
cartilaginous condition of those bones in 
man, when there are no internal canals 
even in the long bones. 

In the vertebral column of the moni- 
tors and other lizards, we observe thatthe 


| ball-and-socket joint continues, as in the 
serpents, as in the crocodiles, as in the 


chelonians. A decp concave cup is seen 
on the body of the vertebra at its anterior 


‘part; the posterior part presents a trans- 


versely elongated ball. This mode of ar- 
ticulation passes down through the sacral 
and through the coccygeal vertebra. In 
serpents we have seen that there can be 
no sacrum, for the same reasons that there 
can be no sacrum in fishes or in cetaceous 
animals, but it is otherwise in the animals 
we are now come to. This fixed condition, 
given by the attachment of posterior ex- 
tremities, through the medium of a pelvic 
arch, produces a sacrum, but there are no 
legs to fix by their attachment any part 
of the vertebral column of serpents. Why, 
therefore, should any two of their verte- 
bra be more limited in their motion, and 
thus from a sacrum, than any others? 
All the vertebra from infancy admit of 
the freest motion, and there is no reason 
why any two should anchylose or exhibit 
a more fixed condition than others, there- 
fore there can be no sacrum in the ser- 
pents; but in the saurian reptiles there 
are legs, whether employed to swim 
through the water, or to support the 
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trunk on the 
ditions of our p' 
reptiles, there have been species of gigan- 
tic size, that have swum through the es- 
tuaries and seas in our own latitudes, and 
have left their remains in thousands in the 
old secondary lias formations of this coun- 
try—reptiles whose enormous bones put 
to dwarfish insignificance the most stu- 
pencous of the gavials ever witnessed on 
the banks of the Ganges, or the most 
frightful crocodiles that ever infested the 
banks of the Nile. Those have gambolled 
about in our own latitudes, with posterior 
extremities formed like the arms of a dol- 
hin, but where there appears to have 
no fixed sacrum for their attach- 


ment. 

We observe, however, that the existing 
crocodiles, the gavials, and other animals 
of that tribe, which abound chiefly on the 
banks of the great rivers and estuaries, 
have the posterior extremities attached by 
means of the pelvic arch to the enlarged 
transverse processes of at least two ver- 
tebra, and this connexion of the posterior 
extremities in most of the land sauria 
with the vertebral column produces a 
sacrum. We find that to be the case, for 
instance, in those lizards, as well as in the 

es, and other loricated saurian 
reptiles. That sacrum still consists, how- 
ever, of but few vertebra —generally two 
—two vertebra that are almost immove- 
ably fixed. In this specimen of the great 
monitor of Java, you observe, again, a 
sacrum consisting of two vertebra, with 
their transverse processes much enlarged, 
and presenting a broad articular surface 
at their terminations. There is a grada- 
tion then from the frog, which we have 
seen has but one vertebra forming the 
sacrum, through the saurian reptiles, 
where there are generally two, to the 
most complex form of that bone in birds. 

In the coccygeal region we observe 
the great development of inferior spi- 
nous processes in most of these animals, 
and that those elements are not united by 
anchylosis to the bodies of the vertebra. So 
that taking these vertebra in their most 
common form, we have in the saurian 
reptiles distinctly develeped the trans- 
verse processes for muscles, the superior 
lamine for the spinal marrow, and the in- 
ferior lamine for the continuation of the 
aorta, and from that the spinous processes 
are continued downward, Extending along 
the coccygeal vertebra of these monitors 
and iguanas, we see both the upper and 
inferior spinous processes diminishing ; 
the transverse processes we find diminish- 
ing also until there are left at the extre- 
mity only long cylindrical bodies, forming 
a lengthened tail, flexible like a whip: This 


is important to many of those lizards, for 
like the iguana and others, we find them 
twining this whip-like extremity round the 
branches, to give them security in their 
movements upon the trees. In the iguana 
of America we observe that the tail is like 
a long cylindrical whip, and, as is the case 
with very many of these saurian reptiles, 
they are accustomed to reside much upon 
trees. There they encounter the numer- 
ous inhabitants of trees, squirrels, birds, 
bats, monkies, and other warm-blooded 
animals. These more highly organised 
residents of the trees find their antagonists 
among the cold-blooded animals of the 
present class, the numerous serpents 
which lurk among the foliage, and the 
active lizards, with their long flexible 
fingers, their sharp curved claws, and their 
prehensile tail, which are able to run up 
the perpendicular trunks and branches, as 
if they were moving on a horizontal plane. 

The articular processes of the vertebra 
are generally longer than in the ophidian 
reptiles; they are more narrow, extend 
directly backwards, and allow of a more li- 
mited motion between them at cach articu- 
lation. The bodies of the vertebra are also 
more lengthened, which limits the fiexibi- 
lity of the whole column, compared with 
that of serpents. The most anomalous 
forms of the bodies of the vertebra met 
with in the saurian reptiles are those of 
the extinct ichthyosaurus and the gecko, 
where they terminate anteriorly and pos- 
teriorly in funnel-shaped cavities, as in 
fishes and aquatic batrachia. It is inte- 
resting to observe, that in the larger forms 
of this order not only do the elements 
of the cranial vertebra remain permanently 
detached, but also the elements of suc- 
ceeding vertebra of the trunk; and this we 
see both in the recent and extinct species ; 
the laminz are connected only by suture 
with the body of the vertebra. The inferior 
spinous processes remain detached and 
moveable, and are attached nearly at the 
posterior epd of the body of each verte- 
bra, so as to appear as if placed below the 
intervertebral spaces. In fishes these in- 
ferior spinous processes are formed by the 
descent and junction of the transverse pro- 
cesses, and are continuous with the body 
of each vertebra. In the crocodiles the 
detached elements are very conspicuous in 
the cervical vertebra, and the broad, de- 
tached, transverse processes in that region 
form so many ribs descending from the 
sides of the cervical vertebra, and there- 
by limit the lateral motion of the neck. 
The anterior cervical vertebre in the 
sauria, however, are generally free from 
ribs, as in higher classes, so as to have 
greater mobility in that region of the 
column, and the number of these free cer- 
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vical vertebre is about the same as in the|than in these serpents, and the two 
neck of mammalia. There are false ribs divisions of the upper jaw (CC, d) are 
anterior to those which reach the sternum, larger and more fixed than in serpents. 
as well as behind them, as we sec also in The anterior frontals (CC, ¢, e) have a 
birds and some mammalia. more lengthened form, and extend more 

Although we observe remarkable dif- downwards over the face, than in the 
ferences in the skeletons of this very ex-| former order. The two narrow length- 
tensive order of reptiles, we can for the ened nasal bones (CC, 4) are anchylosed 
most part trace in these varieties mere | into a single piece, and the same is the 
gradations of the same general plan of for-| case with the two intermaxillary bones 


mation. From the lowest tribes upwards | (CC, a), which expand laterally, and form 


there is a gradual consolidation and union, 
not merely of the elements of the several 
bones with each other, but the aggregate 
bones formed by these united elements 


become more and more firmly articulated 


with each other, so as to lead us insensibly 
to the more solid skeletons of mammalia 
and birds. 

This is nowhere more obvious and re- 
markable than in the bones of the head. 
In this skull of the lizard of the Nile (Ja- 
certa Nilotica, Cuy.) (CC) you at once 


the whole anterior boundary of the muz- 
zle, containing numerous small teeth. 
The inferior turbinated bones, here widely 
exposed between the upper jaw-bones, in 
consequence of the small size of the nasal 
bones, presenta great surface for the first 
pair, or olfactory nerves. The palatine 
bones are less moveable than in serpents, 
and destitute of teeth, so that the distri- 
bution of the teeth is becoming more li- 
mited as we ascend to higher forms of 
vertebrata. The pterygoid bones (C,C vr) 


are more strong, and extend backwards, as 
in serpents, to the articulation of the tym- 

ic bone with the lower jaw. The 
ower jaw is divided at the symphysis, and 
consists on each side of six pieces, of which 
the anterior or dental portion is the larg- 
est, and the teeth are as loosely attached 
| by their expanded base to the alveolar 
flat surface of the jaw as in serpents. 

The general physical characters of the 
teeth are interesting, particularly in many 
of the saurian animals ] am now consi- 
perceive the detached and moveable and | dering. Their osseous substance and their 
serpent-like condition of all the bones of | enamel are softer than those of mamma- 
the face, and nearly of the whole head. |lia. The enamelled teeth of carnivorous 
The occipital bone has its transversely | quadrupeds have the greatest density, both 
clongated condyle composed chiefly of the in their thick enamelled surface, and in 
basilar portion, which is sometimes in | the osseous substance of their interior, so 
these inferior sauria anchylosed to the two | that if you take the sharpest steel instru- 
condyloid pieces (CC, g, g). The squa-| ment, and draw it over the surface of the 
mous and the mastoid elements (CC, /, m) | osseous part of the teeth beneath the gum, 
of the temporal bones are here remarkably | you will make a very slight groove, like a 
long, slender, and curved, extending back- | mere scratch, upon the osseous substance ; 
wards and downwards to thestrong, short, but when you come to the enamel, you 
tympanic element (CC, r) to which | mightas well press the instrument ona dia- 


the lower jaw is attached on each side.| mond; it slides over the surface, leaving a 


The two parietal bones (CC, ») are here, 
as in serpents, anchylosed into a single 
piece, and are remarkably expanded at 
their anterior margin to give a broad sur- 
face for the articulation of the two elon- 
gated middle frontal bones (CC,ec). The 
posterior frontals (CC, i) are very small, 
and form the posterior and upper bound- 
ary of the large bird-like orbits. The 


dark metallic mark of the hard steel upon 
the enamel, but makes no impression or 
groove. When you try this upon some 
teeth that to the naked eye appear as if 
they were all surrounded with enamel, as 
| the canine teeth of the hippopotamus, you 
| will find the knife scratch the teeth on the 
concave inner side, where there is no 
enamel, but that when you come to the 


squamous portion (CC, p) of the temporal | outer convex part, where the enamel is 
bone is here the largest and strongest ele- | laced, the instrument slides over and 
ment of that bone, extending forwards to_ awe no mark. The importance of this 
the sphenoid (CC,s), and backwards to the to geologists is well understood by those 
slender squamous (CC, /) and mastoid who have directed their attention to 
cc, . a The lachrymal bones | it; but what interests us now is, that 
cc, extend less over the face jboth the enamel and the osscous sub- 
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stance of the teeth diminish in density |parts, and that the motion of these ani- 
as you go down the scale. This is a/mals in the living state must depend 
curious fact, for when you try the cro- chiefly upon the lateral movements of 
codile’s teeth, which you know are co- their fish-like perpendicular tail. And, 
vered with enamel, you find their enam-jindeed, so it is in their living state, as 
elled surface actually yield like the inter-| we do not find them running like lizards 
nal osseous substance of the teeth of the|up the trunks or along the branches of 
uadrupeds ; yet they exhibit considerable trees, but lurking among the trunks of 
p ane compared with the coarse bones | trees and wood that have been washed 
of the skeleton. ‘down by the inundations of great rivers, 
The teeth of the crocodiles are hollow and strewed over the banks of rivers and 
cones, striated longitudinally, and open estuaries. They lurk in concealment for 
at their fixed base. The new teeth are their prey, which they drag instantly iato 
seen in the young crocodiles beneath and the water, and then commence all their 
within the old teeth, pushing them out active and vigorous movements. For those 
from their alveoli to occupy their place. kind of movements, therefore, great so- 
From the glistening exterior and compact lidity in all parts of the head is required, 
appearance of these teeth, you would not to hold their victim firmly, and to resist 
expect them to yield so readily to the the violent efforts which it makes to 
knife. This is the case also with the escape. Great strength of the neck is 
teeth of serpents. There is butlittle, com-| required, and we find that given by the 
paratively, of the enamel disposed upon shortness of the neck, and by the exten- 
the teeth of serpents. In amphibious ani-| sion of the very large transverse process¢s 
mals and in fishes, seldom do we find a! of the cervical vertebre. The strength of 
trace of enamel; and the osseous texture the head is chiefly given by the junction, 
composing generally the whole of the teeth through the medium of sutures, of all the 
of fishes, is remarkable for its softness. elements that enter into the composition 
Were you not aware of the circumstance, of the bones of the head. Their cranial 
that there are classes of animals in which bones are all fixed, as in quadrapeds, and 
the teeth are chiefly composed of osseous | do not play upon each other as we see in 
substance, it would perplex you to see the the monitors, lizards, and many inferior 
osseous margin of the jaws presenting a animals. 
serrated appearance. You would be per-| The vertebral column of the crocodiles, 
lexed how to account for the bones of the the gavials, and the alligators,—that little 
Jaws presenting that unusual appearance. family composing the loricated saurian 
ut we frequently find in fishes these os- reptiles,—those that are loricated, or have 
seous teeth anchylosed to the substance of their coat of mail which you see coverin 
the jaws which support them, so as to the gavial I hold in my hand, compos 
leave no distinction between the teeth and of large solid scales placed across the 
the bone of the jaws. The application of back ; these have the bodies of the verte- 
these facts regarding the teeth, is some- bre very long, and all their processes 
times of practical utility to the geologist. | largely developed, and terminated at the 
We observe, also, that teeth, even of the | posterior part of the body of each verte- 
hardest texture originally, both in their bra, with a round convex prominence, 
osseous substance and enamel, become which is received into a cup-like cavity 
softer by remaining long exposed in the at the upper part of the next succeeding 
earth, without our perceiving any diminu-| vertebra behind. It is remarkable to ob- 
tion of the glistening lustre of their sur-| serve in the skeletons of these large sau- 
face. The anchylosis of the teeth to the rian reptiles, the complete and permanent 
jaw-bones in many fishes, gives them a detachment of the elements of many of 
fixed and solid character in the adult ani- the vertebra, and that particularly in the 
mal, which they had not in their younger region of the neck, so that the cervical 
growing condition. |ribs of the crocodile are only detached 
There are numerous intermediate stages | transverse processes, and the superior la- 
between the loose condition of the bones|minz of these cervical vertebre are also 
of the head we have seen in the lizards, | joined permanently by suture, the spinous 
and that remarkable fixed state of all the | processes remaining thus permanently 
cephalic bones we see in these crocodiles, detached. In those reptiles the spinous 
gavials, and alligators. This tendency to | processes are long and strong; the trans- 
the fixed condition of the skeleton, we ob- | verse processes are also broad and thick 
serve in many other parts besides the and strong. In the region of the neck 
head; we see it in the neck, the scapular! you observe how broad the transverse 
apparatus, the pelvis, the trunk. Their processes are in the skeleton of the Indian 
outward form shows how comparatively! gavial, and you observe the perforation 
little motion is admitted of in all those|for the vertebral artery, here, of great 
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OF THE SAURIAN REPTILES. 
and breadth. But large as these | 


vertebra are, you observe how small the 
foramen is for the 

marrow. In this deen of an Indian 
gavial, more than fifteen feet in length, 
the spinal canal will not admit my little- 


of the spinal | 


along the face; but within those two las 
chrymal bones towards the median plain, 
we come to two others, one on each side, 
that are also detached by sutures ; these are 
the two anterior frontal bones; and, be- 
|tween those and behind them, the large 


finger to pass through the foramen of a middle frontal bones, anchylosed, and 
dorsal vertebra. 

Notwithstanding the solidity in all parts 
of the head of the crocodiles, upon looking 
attentively at the surface of this skull 
of the crocodile of the Nile (DD), we 


see distinctly that the elements of the 
different bones have still remained de- 
tached, that they have met in the pro- 
gress of their ossification, and that they 
have united only by sutures; so that we 
have, around the occipital foramen, the 
basilar bone, with its round prominent 
condyle detached from the two condy- 
loid bones, and the two lateral extended 
cendyloid bones detached from the supe- 
rior very small median portion of the oc- 
cipital bone,—the four elements existing 
in the human occipital bone. The parie- 
tal bones (DD, m), here remarkably small, 
have anchylosed above, as we see in most 
other reptiles. We saw thatin serpents and 
in lizards. They form, therefore, a solid 
arch over the part of the nervous system 
enclosed within this remarkably small 
cranium. The temporal bone has its nu- 
merous permanently detached, and 
fixed together by sutures. One of those 
parts is interesting; it is the tympanic 
element or bone,—that bone which we saw 
already forming the os quadratum, move- 
able in fishes, moveable in the amphibia 
in serpents and in lizards ; but here it is 
fixed, it is immoveably fixed, to the squa- 
mous portion and to the other bones of 
the head. It shoots down to a consider- 
able extent, and terminates in a convex 
prominence or articular condyle, which 
is received into a corresponding articular 
groove in the lower jaw, as we see also in 
the chelonia. We observe that the malar 
bones are of great size and extent, forming 
the whole inferior and outer margin of the 
orbit. Passing inwards from the anterior 
termination of the malar bones, we come 
to two bones that are perforated within 
the orbit by the canal for the lachrymal 
duct; consequently we perceive these 
must be the lachrymal bones extending 


|forming a large undivided median bone. 
| The broad anterior and lateral part of the 
muzzle is composed in the crocodile 
chiefly of the large superior jaw-bones 
(DD, 6); between those two bones, and 
extending throughout their whole lengtli, 
we perceive the two long narrow nasal 
bones, covering a nasal cavity which ex- 
tends to the occipital bone. The whole 
of that expanded round termination of the 
muzzle, is formed by two large intermax- 
illary bones, which have a wide nasal 
aperture between them. The sphenoid 
bone is remarkable here for its extent, 
and its development transversely. In 
fishes we saw that that bone was remark~ 
| able for its extent forwards, as it is also in 
the amphibia ; but we are now rising in the 
scale, and making a nearer approach in 
the forms of bones to the condition of 
mammalia. 

There are many curious analogies he- 
tween these saurian reptiles, the most 
perfect of them, and the cetaceous or 
aquatic mammalia; so great, indeed, that 
one would seek for their origin, and the 
natural chain of developments, running 
through the extinct saurian reptiles to 
the cetaceous animals, to which they had 
many singular affinities. The large and 
long palatine bones support the median 
and posterior parts of the two superior 
maxillary bones. You will observe that 
the margin of the superior maxillary bones 
and the intermaxillary boncs are pene- 
trated by deep alveoli, that lodge teeth 
which have lengthened hollow fangs, and 
give all that fixed condition to the teeth 
of the crocodilida which we find in the 
jaws of the mammalia., Those teeth suffer 
often great stress from the vigorous re- 
sistance made by the larger quadrupeds, 
when struggling with the crocodiles under 
water. Crocodiles use the teeth not for 
mastication, but to hold the victim with, 
till it is suffocated, under water. Both 
must breathe atmospheric aif, but the cro- 
codile has greatly the advantage, for that 
mixed condition of the blood which circu- 
lates through its system, and the commu- 
nication between the two sides of the 
heart, require not the quick succession of 
the acts of respiration which are neces- 
sary where the heart is completely di- 
vided, and where the whole of the blood 
must pass rapidly through the respiratory 
organs. That is not the case with any 


animals we have yet considered. Their 
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venous and arterial blood are partially 
mingled together, and pass on through the 
circulating system, often while the lungs 
are not exerted. 

In the osteology of the head of the In- 
dian gavial, we observe some slight differ- 
ences, which give rise to remarkable dis- 
tinctions in the outward forms of the head. 
Generally, the disposition and number of 
the bones of the skull are the same; the 
differences of form affect mostly the bones 
of the face. In the head of the Gangetic 
gavial, we observe that the upper jaw is 
composed throughout the greater part of 
its extent of the two upper jaw-bones 
alone, without the intervention of the na- 
sal bones. The extremity of the muzzle, 
which is dilated and round, is composed 
entirely of the two intermaxillary bones; 
and we do not find a trace of the nasal 
bones, until we have passed upwards from 
the intermavillaries, for more than half the 
extent towards the frontal bone. We come 
upwards to the extremities of the two na- 
sal bones, tapering to fine points, and 
thrust narrowly downwards between the 
two superior jaw-bones. 

Now, when you reflect upon this cir- 
cumstance, you can deduce from it an 
illustration of a general principle, that 
where it is necessary to give great so- 
lidity and strength to a part composed 
of solid bones, the fewer sutures that are 
admitted the better. Were the nasal bones 
of the narrow-muzzled Indian gavial to 
shoot down along the whole length of the 
superior maxillaries, as you see in the cro- 
codile, this very lengthened and narrow 
muzzle would be actually composed of 
slender strips of hone. There would be 
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versing the whole narrow face longitudi- 
nally above, whereas there is but one su- 
ture, by the two nasal bones being con- 
fined entirely to the upper enlarged part 
of the face, at the base of the long muzzle. 
The crocodiles are like the sharks a 

the fishes, with an endless supply of teeth, 
but in the crocodiles they are hollow cones 
which enclose each other, while in the 
sharks they are thin and solid-like lancets, 
and placed in contact behind each other. 


There are scarcely any parts of the 
skeletons of the saurian reptiles more va- 
rious in form than the scapular and sternal 
apparatus, which are so intimately con- 
nected with the various uses to which the 
arms are applied in the living state. These 
parts are more subdivided and complex in 
the inferior lizard tribes than in the quad- 
ruped forms of the larger sauria. The 
posterior portion, or dorsal part, of the 
scapular bones, is, in the lizards, generally 
very broad, thin, flexible, and semicarti- 
laginous, as we already saw it in inferior 
classes. The osseous part of the scapular 
bone, which reaches to the glenoid cavity 
for the head of the humerus, is strong, 
thick, and broad, and is united only 
cartilage to the very broad, thin, - 
ed, coracoid bone, which passes down to 
the middle piece of the sternum. The 
acromion process is also detached and 
lengthened. The clavicles are generally 
united as in birds, and very slender 
bones. 


In the skeleton of the Nilotic crocodile 
(EE) you perceive that the whole of this 
apparatus has a more simple and more 
consolidated form. The two scapular 


no less than three distinct sutures tra- 


bones (ZE, a) are more lengthened and 


narrow, their posterior cartilagino:: por-|now come to animals where we have all 


tion is smaller, and the coracoid bones the kinds of vertebre met with in the 
have the same lengthened, narrow, and most perfect of the mammalia; cranial, 


compressed form to their junction with 
the sternum. The middle portion of the 
sternum extends far forward upon the neck, 
beyond the other elements of that bone. 
There are two pairs of false ribs before, 
and two pairs behind the true ribs in the 
crocodile (EF, q). The true ribs are at- 


tached securely by a double head to the 
notched extremities of the long transverse 


processes of the dorsal vertebre, We have 


cervical, dorsal, lumbar, sacral, and coccy- 
geal vertebre. The true ribs approach to 
those of birds in having their ventral ex- 
tremities attached by i to solid os- 
sified sternal ribs (EE, g) extending from 
the sides of the sternum. 

On the anterior part of the abdomen of 
the crocodile we observe transverse ossi- 
fied parts, extending forwards and inwards 
to meeton the plane, like abdomi- 
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nal ribs; these thin transverse ossified 
pieces have an analogy in nature and po- 
sition with the tendinous intersections of 
the recti-abdominis muscles. These recti- 
abdominis muscles of the human body, as 
‘ou well know, are not continuous muscles 
m their upper to their lower extremi- 
ties, but are divided by tendinous intersec- 
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starts from one form ‘to another, so you 
might at first imagine that the solid os- 
seous shell which covers the whole abdo- 
minal surface of the tortoise and the turtle 
was something that did not exist in the 
human body. So, again, the large upper 
convex shield or carapax, so solid that it 
covers the whole animal above ; we might 


tions, which tendinous parts in muscles 
we find frequently to become the seat of | 
ossific depositions —to become ossified solid 
bones. We find that the tendons of muscles | 
mnch exerted as here, are particularly | 
liable to ossification, especially in animals | 
where the ossification has arrived at its| 
maximum of development. The tendons 
of the legs in the wading birds, and in| 
many of the gallinaceous birds, we find 
commonly converted into solid bones. That 
is an illustration from another part of 
what we see here in the course of these 
powerful muscles of the crocodiles. Car- 
tilaginous substances you might indeed 
expect to become frequently ossified in | 
animals, because all bones were cartilagi- | 
nous before they were converted into 
bones ; so that it is nothing remarkable to 
find that if a quadruped shall require to 
exert great pressure upon the cartilaginous 
septum of the nose, it should have that 
part ossified. It ought to have it ossified, 
and it has it so. We are not then to look 
for something extraordinary in the nose of 
a hog because it has a bone at the end of 
the cartilaginous septum, as if it had some 
part there—an element of the skeleton— 
different to what exists in the human 
face. 


These are cautions teaching us to seek 
for the common elements of structures, 
and to watch the operations of nature in 
varying the formation of parts before we 
immediately thrust in new elements of 
structure for a special purpose belonging 
to a particular animal. The difficulty 
that is created by that is not at first 
thought of. The difficulty that results, for 
instance, from assigning to the side of the 
head of fishes, opercular bones, as bones 
which do not exist in any form in man, is 


imagine there was something there dif- 
ferent from what exists in the human 
skeleton. These parts, however, we shall 
see presently are common to man with 
most other vertebrated animals. 

The crocodiles require the muscular 
apparatus to be vigorous in the region of 
the abdomen, for the violent struggles 
which they have to sustain under water in 
obtaining their food ; and they require to 
have a solid attachment for the muscles at 
the base of the enormous perpendicular tail, 
as well as for the extremities for progressive 
motion through the liquid element. Gror- 
rroy Saint-H1Laire conceived, however, 
that the ribs which extend across the 
abdomen might be subservient to the 
same purpose to which the ribs at the 
anterior part of the trunk are chiefly ap- 
plied; that they might be useful in the act 
of respiration ; and in observing that the 
crocodiles, although timid and sluggish 
animals on land, display the most vigor- 
ous and lively muscular actions when they 
are in their natural element, the water,— 
and that in struggling with their victim 
they require to remain a long time under 
the surface of the water,—he conceived 
that as they possess two openings 
leading from the cloaca into the cavity of 
the peritoneum, one upon each side of 
the cloaca, as you see at the sides of the 
anus in cartilaginous fishes, that those 
openings very possibly admitted water 
into the cavity of the peritoneum, and that 
the animals might draw water through 
the cloaca, and convey it into the cavity 
of the abdomen for the purpose of respir- 
ing that liquid element while they were 
struggling under water with their prey, 
and that in that aquatic respiration, this 
abdominal ossified part might be employed. 


manifested by ascending higher and higher|This view was conceived to be further 


in the continuous series of verteb 
animals. What has become of the bones? | 
If they be confined within the tympanic ca- 


rated | supported by observing that there was an 


animal belonging to the class echino- 
derma—the animal called holothuria —- 


vity or anchylosed to the angle of the lower| which draws in water through the anus 
jaw in man, they were not formed solely | and cloaca for respiration, and conveys it 


for the fishes, but still exist under another 


beautiful, ramified, respiratory 


form in the human skeleton. So in every|branchie that extend upwards from the 
other case where we imagine that we have | cloaca through its abdominal cavity. This 
got elements that do not exist in other|theory of the function of the abdominal 
animals, but only in the particular species |ribs is not supported, however, by any 
we are examining, as we see that through-| direct observations on the power which 
out the whole of nature’s organic produc-|the crocodiles have of drawing in water 


through these apertures leading from the 


tions she is clomca into the cavity of the peritoneum. 


= 
| 
| through 
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I have examined these open- | cavity for the head of the femur, and are 
ings in this young gavial which is now | united together in front by a broad sym- 
before you, and also in these two young| physis. The two ossa ischii also meet in 
alligators, and I have repeatedly shown in | front, and unite together by two broad 
my class that these apertures terminate in | margins, and they unite with the pubic 
the young animals at the extremities of bones in front, so as to leave two large 
lengthened papilla, projecting downwards foramina between them. 

{nto the cloaca; that in these animals,| Theatlantaland sacral extremities being 
‘whith are more than two feet inlength, so the parts of the skeleton most remote from 
small are the two apertures that they its axis or central column, are the parts 
scarcely would admit a small pin to pass which in all vertebrata are liable to the 
through them; that the papilla project | greatest modifications of form, and in the 
downwards from the ends of two funnel- saurian reptiles they present endless va- 
shaped prolongations of the cavity of the rieties of structure, dependent on the dif- 
peritoneum, so that when we direct the | ferent modes of progression of the species, 
air from the blow-pipe downwards from , whether of walking on a horizontal plane, 
the abdominal cavity into the cavity of | or climbing on trees or rocks, or swimming 
the cloaca, it passes outwards through the | suspended in a liquid element. The tail 
two very minute projecting papillae; but | of the loricated or crocodilian reptiles is 
when an attempt is made to blow the air | formed for horizontal motion through the 
upwards from the cloaca, as water would | water, and the feet are constructed both 
pass in respiration, it immediately com-| for walking on the soft muddy banks and 
presses the papille and closes up the ter-| for swimming in the water. The articu- 
mination of the apertures. I have not} lations of the extremities are less secure 
examined these apertures in the adult ani-| than in animals residing constantly on 
mals, but from what I have seen in the/ land. The Aumerws (EF, 6) and the 
young animals, they appear to me to be femur (EE, k) are both curved in the di- 
incapable of allowing a free ingress of! rections best calculated to give effect and 
water for respiration in the young state.) strength to their various movements. The 
These openings may be connected with) radius (EE, ¢) and the ulna (EE, d), as 
the secretions of the abdominal cavity in| well as the tibia (EEF, 2) and the fibula 
these truly aquatic species of saurian rep- (EE, m), are here strong bones, free to 
tiles. | their extremities, leaving a large inter- 

In the crocodiles, we observe that the osseous space, and affording a broad and 
pelvis has its three bones detached and secure articulation at the carpus (EE, e) 
more moveable upon each other than in! and the tarsus (ZE, The bones of 
most other saurians. The two expanded the mefacarpus (EE, f) and metatarsus 
short iliac bones (EE, g) are firmly united (EE, 0), and the phalanges of the hands 
to the two broad vertebra of the sacrum. and feet, are long, and strongly articulated 
The two ossa ischii (EE, h) meet in front , at both ends, for their double use, on land 
and expand like the pubic bones. Above and in the water. 
those we observe the two comparatively, There ar emany interesting peculiarities 
small pubic bones (EZ, i) rising obliquely, to be met with in the different forms of 
and meeting also by two expanded sur- | the skeleton in the existing species of this 
faces, which remain detached. These pubic | very extensive order of reptiles; but the 
bones scarcely approach the margin of the | most anomalous and remarkable forms are 
cotyloid cavity, and rest on a prominent |those which are presented to us in the 
ramus of the ischium. ancient strata of the earth,—the secondary 

In most of the lacertine sauria, as you | rocks, especially the lias limestone, which 
see in this large monitor of Java, the iliac | abound with the remains of extraordinary 
bones are extended much backwards, and | and gigantic saurian reptiles, which have 
fixed to the enlarged transverse processes | swarmed in our ancient seas and estuaries. 
of two sacral vertebra. The pubic bones} We there observe aquatic saurian animals, 
partake in the formation of the cotyloid| as the ichthyosaurus (FF), and the ple- 
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lee animals. We observe them to 
structed upon the plan of the arms of ce- | have had the head like that of a crocodile, 
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as regards the form of the skull and jaws 
and teeth. 

In the ichthyosaurus now before you, 
you observe there are lamin of bone sur- 
rounding the transparent cornea, as in the 
eye of a tortoise, as in the eye of an Ame- 
rican iguana, as in the eye of a bird. The 
bones of the head of the ichthyosaurus 
and of the plesiosaurus appear to have 
been united in the fixed manner which we 
observe in the existing crocodiles, and 
not as in the lacertine sauria. The teeth 
were also lodged in alveoli, and grooved or 
striated on the surface as we see in the 
existing crocodilida. The lower jaw, 
divided into several pieces, as in the exist- 
ing crocodiles; and also shootivg back- 
wards beyond the tympanic bone. The 
tympanic bone appears in both to have 
been fixed ; a further analogy with the ex- 
isting crocodiles. The spinous processes 
are also largely developed in these skele- 
tons of the ichthyosaurus and of the ple- 
siosaurus. This nds with the ex- 
isting cetacea as well as the large croco- 
dilian reptiles, which are remarkable for 
their development of those spinous pro- 
cesses along the whole region of the back. 
The arched form of the very long and 
slender ribs of the ichthyosaurus gave a 
considerable surface and depth for the at- 
tachment and lodgment of the powerful 
muscles occupying the space along the 
sides of these spinous processes. The 
bodies of the vertebre in the ichthyosaurus 
are deeply concave at each end, like those 
of a fish, and those of the plesiosaurus are 
almost flat at the ends, like those of a 
quadruped; but in both these animals, as 
in the crocodilian existing reptiles, the 
elements of the vertebre were united by 
permanent sutures. The long spinous 
processes of the long neck of the plesio-~ 
saurus would render it impossible for the 
animal to curve the neck like a swan; 
nor would it be necessary in the dense 
clement it inhabited, and with so very 
small and disproportionate a head. 

You observe the clavicles anchylesed ; 
the scapular and the coracoid bones are 
quite separate in both, and developed in 
front, in the manner which we sometimes 
observe in the most inferior of the exist- 
ing saurian reptiles. Neither the arms 
nor the legs appear to have had a fixed 
attachment to the vertebral column. No 
vertebra appears, either in the ichthyo- 
saurus or in the plesiosauras, to have had 
the transverse processes enlarged into the 
form of a sacrum; and those posterior ex- 
tremities, which were to exert consider- 
able pressure by the impulse they gave to 
the water to assist the lateral motions of 
the tail in swimming, appear to have been 
as completely detached from the vertebral 


column as those of a fish. The arms, part 
_cularly of the ichthyosaurus, and the legs 
of that animal, were constructed entirely 
for an = life, like the arms of the 
lowest of the blowing cetacea. The hu- 
merus in the ichthyosaurus (FF) is a 
‘short bone, but the radius and 
the ulna, detached from each other and 
cubical, somewhat resemble in form the 
‘numerous small compressed bones that 
succeed in the hand,—these cubical small 
| bones succeeding the radius and the ulna. 
In the ichthyosaurus you can scarcely 
distinguish the bones of the carpus and of 
'the metacarpus from the phalanges of the 
‘fingers. From the extremity of the hu- 
merus it appears as if the hand immediate- 
ly commenced. These bones of the hand 
| consist of round pieces connected together 
| by a cartilaginous substance. They have 
not played upon each other, as in the hand 
| of adugong; they have not met each other 
in the course of their ossification, and 
played upon each other so as to produce 
articular surfaces, as in the herbivorous 
cetacea and in this plesiosaurus. This is 
the condition which we shall again see in 
the fixed fin-like hands of the porpoise, 
the dolphin, and other piscivorous or blow- 
ing cetacea. But the hands and the feet of 
‘the plesiosaurus approach much more to 
the arms of the lamantin and dugong, and 
|have more of a prehensile form in the se- 
parate bones; they have more in their 
jlengthened and flexible structure, which 
| would enable the animal to apply them, as 
the climbing herbivorous cetacea do, to the 
solid ground, or the inequalities of rocky 
coasts, than there is in the immoveable 
structure of the hands and the feet of the 
ichthyosaurus ; and in the hands and arms 
of the plesiosaurus, we see the radius and 
ulna already assuming a much more dis- 
tinct and lengthened form. The bones of 
the carpus and metacarpus assume forms 
more distinct from each other, as they 
have in the hands of terrestrial sauria and 
of quadrupeds, The phalanges of the fin- 
gers have here met and even played upon 
each other so as to have produced articu- 
lar surfaces. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, cer- 
tainly, to observe in these large skeletons, 
that notwithstanding the use made of the 
legs in swimming, they have not produced 
any modification of the transverse pro- 
cesses in any part of the vertebral column, 
so as to present a distinct sacrum, as we 
see in almost every existing saurian rep- 
tile. But when we reflect on the uses 
which the existing crocodilian reptiles 
make in the water of their coccygeal ver- 
tebra in swimming, we may perceive that 
it was an advantage to those extinct aqua- 
tic sauria to have had the whole posterior 
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animal which to have 


appears 
ised—by the solidity of the osse- 
its trunk, and by the form of 
legs, and even its bird-like 
through the air. 
slender form 


_ 


head—to fly It 


n the class mammalia, having 
Soemmering to resemble 

is ornithoce It has 
also in the class of fishes, being 
be such by Collini, who first 


iles, than with any other ver- 
animals, and Cuvier was the first 
ish its affinities to this class. This 
G together with a length- 


iF 


of seven cylin- 
drical lengthened vertebra, admit- 
ting of the most extensive motion in every 
direction. The trunk of the body was 


developed and much 

One of the most remarkable of the fossil 

animals belonging to this order met with 

in the tertiary limestones, the calcareous 

slate of Solenhofen, we may still mention, 

—the pterodactylus longirostris (GG). 


as far as the extremity of the little finger, 
to the posterior or sacral extremities of 
We observe that the arm was 


for their length; five in number, corre- 
sponding with the five fingers, which were 
never seen in a bird ; they are long slender 
bones. Four of the fingers—the inner or 
radial four — terminated, apparently, by 
curved-sharp claws, and were short, com- 
with the bones; but the 

or outer finger, t corresponding to 
the little-finger of the hand, had a a 


y prehension, but appears to 
have been like one of those slender fingers, 
like fine wires, supporting the wings of a 


portion of the vertebral column free froin 
anchylosis, or fixed attachments,—free 
from a sacrum. The ichth es- 
ing crocodilida, had its long narrow 
downwards, which it from = 
to side, having the spinous processes alone 
GG 
connected with the trunk, as in the exist- 
ing saurian reptiles, by a scapula of a 
| lengthened form, somewhat resembling in 
orbits of a bird; and, vd gery: tapering extremity that of a 
menbach, have given | bi by a coracoid bone extending to 
sof birds. It has hs sternum. The humerus, a short oe 
a strong bone. The radius and the ulna 
closely applied to each other, so as to ad- 
a : mit of the adduction and abduction at the 
had a | carpus, as in birds, The bones of the car- 
ts affinities, however, them a reptile or of a quadruped, and have 
it more obviously with the | no resemblance to those of any bird. The 
a bones of the metacarpus are remarkable 
HE of the head, extremely slender 
which are longer than the whole | 
a of the body, provided above and| 
with distant prehensile sharp teeth, | 
hada lengthened neck as long 
markably lengthened and strong form, to 
support the membrane by which it was 
enabled to fly. It consisted of four pha- 
langes, each of which, when taken sepa- 
remarkably short, so as actually to resem- | rately, is nearly of the length of the whole 
ble the fixed trunk that the must have 
a bird in the length mobility of its | extended outwards, like one of the fin 
neck, and in the shortness of its trunk | in the wings of a bat, or the aiilliedione 
and tail. The most remarkable structure |of a bird. It could not have served for 
which it presents, however, is in the arm 
and hand. It has received the name fi 
pterodactylus—wing-fingered (in Greek) — | | 
from the lengthened form of the bones of | bat, and to have supported a membrane | 
one of the fingers—the ulnar or little | to enable this most anomalous and extra- 
finger—so as to have produced in the | ordinary cold-blooded animal to pursue its 
living state an appearance of the side of| winged prey through the regions of the 
ite body, somewhat like a bat, by the in-|air. This is obviously an organization 
tegument extending from the whole arm, much better adapted to sustaiu a con- ‘ 
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tinued flight through the air in pursuit of 
insects or similar prey than that of the 
existing flying dragon, which has only a 
mem parachute supported by the 
ribs, pro outwards from the sides of the 
the column. 
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OF THE SANGUINEOUS SYSTEM. 
ABSTRACTION OF BLOOD. 
(Continued from page 583.) 


of Blood to be abstracted; how 
estimated. — Syncope; how beneficial.— 


whilst the same individual, after suffering 
but a few hours from active inflammation, 
requires to lose an almost incredible quan- 
ico-* quantity essential for the cure of 
disease,—before he falls into a state of 
syncope. I have also observed, with re- 
gard to leeches, that the quantity of blood 
which flows from their bite, varies accord- 
ing to the degree of congestion in the ves- 
sels of the part to which oe applied, 
and, likewise, according to the necessity 
and propriety of my such a quan- 
tity. 4 blood often flows for many 
hours after the first application of leeches, 
whilst an equal number applied at a sub- 
sequent period, and when the disease has 
been greatly subdued, yield 
a very small quantity of blood. This 
ference must no doubt depend on the dif- 


ferent condition of the vessels at the dif- 
| ferent times the leeches are applied; and 
large 


Copious Hemorrhayies often not injurious. | 5° it is with regard to venesection : a 


—Blood-letting, when to be repeated.— 
Difference in the Conditions of the Blood. 


Quantity of Blood necessary to be abstract- 
ed.—In the last Lecture | endeavoured to 
impress on your minds more particularly 
three points: Ist. The peculiar incompres- 
sible state of the pulse which, in conjunc- 
tions with other symptoms, indicates the 
propriety of general blood-letting; 2nd. 

importance of the first bleeding, and 
the almost insuperable difficulties which 
are to be often overcome when this first 
depletion has been too sparing; and, 
lastly, I endeavoured to point out the pro- 
priety of abstracting blood until a fainting 
state or syncope supervened, in all cases 
wherein venesection is decidedly prefer- 
able to local bleeding. 

You are now asta led to inquire,— 
What is this quantity of blood which it is 
necessary to abstract at the first biceding, 
in order to produce a state of fainting? 
Such, indeed, is the variety of the con- 
stitution of individuals,—such the differ- 
ence in the severity of disease,—and such 


been pointed out in order to regu- 
late its extent, it will be generally found 
quantity of blood which you are 
before fainting comes on, 
r more than is 
the disease. Hence a 


oy tity of blood may be taken away at 
first bleeding before syncope is pro- 
duced, whilst at every succeeding opera- 
tion, fainting comes on from the loss of a 
smaller and still smaller quantity. 

If you are to be guided in the employ- 
ment of blood-letting by the principles 
which I] have been endeavouring to incul- 
cate, you will readily conceive the differ- 
ences in the quantities of blood which 
must be abstracted in different examples 
even of the same disease; and whilst, in 
some instances, you will be disappointed, 
from the smallness of the quantity which 
fiows from the vein before syncope super- 
venes, you will in others be surprised at 
the extent to which it may be carried, and 
with the happiest results. Hence the dif- 
ficulty of attempting to give you any- 
thing like a precise idea of the quantity 
of blood which patients require to lose in 
the treatment of particular diseases. It 
would be no less absurd in me to attempt 
to specify the quantity of purgatives or 
diaphoretics necessary to complete the 
cure of a fever! The best general notions 
on this subject can only be attained by 
observing the quantity removed in a se- 
ries of cases wherein blood-letting has been 
judiciously employed. 

In the army and navy, where inflamma- 
tory disease often assumes a very severe 
type, surgeons are in the habit of abstract- 
ing thirty, forty, and sometimes 
ounces of blood at the first bleeding, and 
even where the treatment is thus energe- 
tic at its commencement, from one to 
nearly two hundred ounces of blood have 
frequently been removed before the dis- 
ease has been subdued ; but amongst other 


} 
) 
the difference of the period when called} 
on to treat particular cases, that you will | 
find, that whilst in some the pulse sinks 
after the removal of but a few ounces of 
blood, 
to a great extent syncope is pro- 
When employing venesection, and > 
serving the indications which have al- 
ee classes of the community, where the phy- 
son in health usually faints from the loss|sical frame is slender, a comparatively 
ef a comparatively small quantity of blood, | very small quantity is found sufficient to 
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and check inflammatory diseases. | last extremity, and the consecutive symp- 
Tae t an observation which I would toms have caused great alarm to the by- 
here venture to make as the result of my standers as well as to the operator. Such 
own experience, as well as from the many | cases, however, must be truly rare, for ac- 
1 have had of witnessing the customed as we are to hear daily of per- 
practice of others, and that is, that of a sons being bled to a great extent, yet 
number of persons bled for inflammatory | such alarming effects are seldom heard of; 
diseases, those who have lost the largest and recollect also how many hundreds or 
ities of blood, and have done so by | even thousands of persons in this com- 
the fewest operations, have made the most munity are bled every day, and how 
rapid recoveries; whilst those who had few accidents of any description ever 
been more frequently bled, and had lost | happen. 
even a greater quantity of blood, but in 
small quantities, and at more distant in-| Case.—The most alarming effect of syn- 
tervals, have recovered much more slowly, | cope from venesection I ever witnessed, 
and have had, more frequently, some per- took place in the person of a surgeon, 
manent structural change of the affected who had an attack of inflammation of the 
organ. brain, and for which he had been re- 
peatedly bled, both by venesection and 
Syncope; how beneficial—The state of leeches, but in small quantities, without re- 
fainting which 1 have already endea- lief. His state was characterized by adull 
voured to point out as an unerring cri-| unceasing pain in the head, which did not 
terion for estimating the extent to which inflyence the intellectual functions, but 
blood should be removed in those cases| was attended with great intolerance of 
where general bleeding is most expedient, light, sound, and motion. The pain be- 
such as in inflammatory cases attended | coming more intense, though his pulse 
with febrile disturbance, and in dangerous was so natural in frequency and appa- 
congestions affecting the vital organs, | rently so feeble as to discourage his attend- 
syncope is, by most practitioners, taken ant from repeating the bleeding, yet he 
as their guide; and though some have could himself detect an incompressible feel- 
argued that a state of syncope thus ing in it, which peculiar fecling he knew 
brought on may be pernicious and even | to be an uncrring index of the propriety of 
dangerous, I have never either met with, venesection. His attendant, contrary to 
or heard others describe, a case where ge- his own opinion, however, opened a vein, 
ueral bleeding judiciously resorted tocaused and after a very few ounces of blood were 
any serious mischief from carrying it so far abstracted, the patient became faint, which 
as to produce syncope. You ought in consi- | caused the removal of the bandage. When 
dering this point to discriminate between he recovered from this state, and was able 
those cases where the bleeding has been to apply his own finger to the pulse, he 
employed as a curative means, and those | could still distinguish its incompressible 
wherein a profuse hemorrhage has taken | character, and experiencing likewise the 
place from wounded vessels, as from acci-| fixed pain in the head, he entreated his 
dents, or from a partial separation of the | friend to replace the bandage. This done, 
placenta. In these the bleeding may not avery large quantity of blood was removed 
only produce syncope, but such may be the | before he again fainted, and the state of 
sizeof the vessels,that the blood continues to | syncope was so complete that he remained 
flow until life is nearly or even completely | insensible upwards of five hours, during 
extinguished. But in the operation of| which period those around were in the 
taking blood from a vein, its flow can and! greatest apprehension, the powers of life 
ought to be arrested whenever syncope being so exhausted, that during that long 
takes place; and surely no surgeon ever interval the pulse could not be distin- 
attempted to persevere in the continu- guished at the wrist, and the respiration 
ance of the abstraction of blood froma per- could hardly be recognised. Such how- 
son inthisstate. On theother hand,the state ever was the effect of this protracted state 
of fainting is to be considered as an index of syncope on the disease in the head, 
of the quantity of blood necessary to be that when the patient awoke, as it were 
removed for relief from the disease; and, into life, and was able to articulate, his 
as I have already said, you will always first expression was, that the pain in his 
find that quantity to be in the ratio of the head had vanishéd, and that his pulse was 
propriety and necessity of ing it. (completely subdued. This patient's re- 
‘Though it has been sented that im nhocase covery was speedy and complete, requir- 
of syncope produced by venesection, have ing no further remedial means,—and in 
1 ever known any subsequent pernicious about six weeks his health and strength 
effects, yet you ought to be warned, that in | were perfectly restored. 
some cases it has been carried tothe very; This interesting and instructive case 


| 
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AND COPIOUS 


demonstrates to you in the most strik- 
ing manner how completely inflamma- 
tory disease can be arrested and subdued 
by producing a diminution of the heart’s 
action ; and also how, in the treatment of 
diseases, though a very moderate venesec- 
tion may diminish the unnatural action 
of the vascular system, when the ée- 
pletion is pursued to the extent of pro- 
ducing syncope, the longer the duration 
of that syncope is, so much the more 
completely will the inflammatory action 
be subdued. The state of collapse, as it 
is called, which antimonial preparations 
produce by their influence in diminishing 
the action of the heart and arteries, sub- 
dues inflammatory disease on the same 
principle as the abstraction of blood. 

I have also, in a few instances, ob- 
served persons recover from inflamria- 
tory affections, whose vital powers ap- 
peared so reduced as to render their con- 
dition apparently hopeless, but which low 
condition seemed to be the very means of 
arresting the diseased action. 


Case.—A girl, about ten years of age, 
had suffered severely from hooping-cough 
and congestion in the brain, for which the 
depletive system had been adopted; but 
such was ultimately the state of debility 
to which she was reduced, that I found 
her apparently lifeless, and surrounded by 
her parents, bewailing her approaching 
dissolution! Without a shadow of hope | 
poured a spoonful of wine into her mouth, 
and instructed her attendants to give beef- 

ea and wine alternately, and at short in- 

tervals. Considering any further profes- 
sional attendance unnecessary, and calling 
the following day on the other surgeon 
who had visited the patient, requesting 
him to get permission to examine the 
body, think of my surprise, when with a 
smile he informed me that the patient was 
doing well, having recovered every hour 
after the exhibition of the cordials. 

Cases of this rg po ought to teach 
us the propriety never ceasing to 
give assistance, however slender it may 
appear, for the purpose of prolonging 
life, and I am confident it not unfre- 

uently happens that the state of great 

bility or collapse in which you may 
occasionally observe those who have se- 
verely suffered from febrile diseases and 
large depletions, becomes the very means 
of arresting disease. Such an effect is 
most to be anticipated, even when life has 
been apparently nearly extinguished. In 
the diseases of children, more particularly 
when the vital powers have been greatly 
exhausted, and when the child refuses his 
food, I have frequently known instances 
where the infant wasin this state, and its life 
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was despaired of, and when no endeavours 
were made by the parents to prolong its 
| existence—that the vital powers were re= 
suscitated by forcibly separating the teeth, 
and forcing cordials into the mouth, al- 
| ways taking care in such cases that the 
fluid is conveyed by the spoon to the root 
of the tongue. The truth of the common 
maxim, that “ whilst there is life there is 
hope,” is here strikingly exemplified. 


Copious Hemurrhagy often not Injurious. 

From a general impression that blood- 
letting ought not to be employed but in 
diseases of a serious character, and that it 
is a remedy from which much mischief may 
ensue, if carried to too great an extent, ay 
employed in improper cases, it is, »%., 
doubt, on many occasions, too tardily. ne~ 
sorted to, and too sparingly used, whilst 
we every day see medicines, the efjectg.of 
which may be highly injurious to the con. 
stitution, fearlessly and carelessly exhibit- 
ed. That this dread of blood-letting is not 
founded on sound observation, is demon- 
strated by noticing the effects of sponta-~ 
neous hemorrhagies—of profuse bleedings, 
so often the consequence of injuries, and 
also in diseases where they have acci- 
dentally taken place. 

Alarming hemorrhagies sometimes en- 
;sue during, or after, operations; and [ 
‘have already remarked, that those patients 
recover much the soonest, in whom such 
a large quantity of blood has been lost. 

In the spontaneous hemorrhagies from 
mucous membranes, as from those of the 
nose and rectum, it is extraordinary what 

quantities of blood persons lose with 
no other sensible effect, when they have 
no organic disease, than the production 
of more or less debility. 


Case-—A man was admitted into the 
Hospital of Surgery with dropsy, which he 
expected would be relieved by tapping. A 
few hours after his admission, he was seized 
with bleeding from the nose, and although 
| his pulse was feeble and his skin cold, hav- 
| ing lost not less than two quarts of blood, I 
bled him at the arm ; the bleeding from the 
nose then ceased. But the particular cir-- 
cumstance in this case was, that notwith-- 
standing this great loss of blood, his pulse: 
on the following day became firm and: 
wiry, and was accompanied by pain in the: 
a ; he was therefore again bled az 
the arm. On the second day the pulse 
rose, and he was bled a third time, after 
which he was tapped, and got a large dose 
of calomel and opium. This treatment 
had the effect of completely mitigating his 
sufferings. Calomel and squills were then 
given, until his gums became tender. He 
left the hospital fourteen days after his ad~ 
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completly ond few 
weeks afterwards I saw him yo 4 


health. 

The quantity of blood which some per- 
sons lose from hemorrhoids, is also ex- 
traordinary. I have known instances of 
delicate females losing daily, on an ave- 
rage, from half a pint to a pint of blood | 
for many months, and even years,—a 
quantity which, when compared with the 

quantities of blood ever removed 
by artificial means, appears astonishing ; 
and the slight disturbance of the system, 
which such profuse hemorrhage occasions, 
seems indeed unaccountable. 

Similar effects of the loss of large quan- 
tities of blood are exemplified in cases of 
varicose veins accidentally ruptured, and 
from which immense quantities — 
have escaped, without any percepti - 
jurious consequences. Perit particularly 
amentions such cases. 

to an enormous extent 

on the field of battle, 

wounded soldiers having been often left 

apparently lifeless, and, as has been al- 

ready observed, such wounded men re- 

cover with unusual rapidity, from the 

complete check which is thus given to 
consecutive infammation. 

Very extraordinary, also, is the quantity 
of blood that females sometimes lose from 
the partial separation of the placenta, and 
without any other bad effect than tempo- 
rary debility. Women under such cir- 
cumstances have been known to lose 
several quarts of blood in a few hours! 

These facts, taken collectively, prove 
to what an extent blood may be lost, with- 
cout being followed by serious conse- 
«quences. And the practical conclusion 
‘to be deduced from them is, that blood- 
Jetting may be extensively employed, when 
duly managed, for the cure of disease. 


Blood-letting, when to be repeated. 


Though, in the generality of cases, much 
on the full quantity of blood being 
taken at the first bleeding, as well as hav- 
ing recourse to blood-letting in the early 
stages of disease, still there are others 
wherein the complaint can only be cured 
by the frequent repetition of venesection. 
The frequent repetition of blood-letting 
is rendered necessary from different causes. 
It becomes requisite in some instances, in 
ce of a fainting state coming on 
after only a small quantity of blood has 
been abstracted, and, in other cases, when 
the pulse sinks after a very moderate 
quantity has been removed. 
But when, from whatever cause, the 


tity of blood is small, it ought to 
Jead to the more close watching of any 


ON BLEEDING. 


return of the s, and prepare you 
to repeat the ing. 

Now it frequently happens, that on the 
repetition of the venesection, the cause 
which prevented the first depletion being 
sufficiently copious, no longer exists, so 
that at a future bleeding any quantity of 
blood which may be deemed necessary, 
can be readily abstracted. 

But the most frequent cause forrepeating 
venesection is, that to whatever extent the 
first bleeding may have been carried, it is 
seldom that one depletion is sufficient to 
check the progress of a severe attack of 
inflammation, particularly in an important 
and vital organ. 

Always bear in mind, that the more 
complete the syncope has been from the 
bleeding, and the sooner the second bleed- 
ing is performed after the pulse has begun 
to rise, the less will be the quantity of 
blood necessary to be taken away at the 
second bleeding, as well as the aggregate 
quantity for the complete cure of the dis- 
ease. After the first bleeding, therefore, 
the pulse ought to be closely watched, 
due attention being also paid to the other 
symptoms; and whenever the vascular 
system has begun to recover its vigour, 
which may take place in three, six, or 
twelve hours, then replace the bandage 
on the arm, wipe away the coagulum in 
the wound of the vein, and allow the blood 
to flow, until the strength of the heart and 
arteries is again subdued. 


Different Conditions of the Biood.—There 
are appearances which blood presents, 
both whilst it flows from the vein, and 
after it has been kept some time and al- 
lowed to coagulate, which have been 
considered as affording criteria for re- 
gulating the quantity of blood to be with- 
drawn, and also for the repetition of ve- 
nesection. 

In violent inflammations, the blood 
asually flows from the wound in the vein 
with great force; whereas in other dis- 
eases the stream is comparatively slow. In 
the first case the bleeding ought to be as 
profuse, as in the latter it should be li- 
mited. 

The colour of the blood as it flows from 
the vein, also varies in different examples 
of disease, being in some very florid, or of 
a scarlet red, and in others of a crimson 
red or deep purple colour. The first state 
of the blood indicates the propriety of 
bleeding, whilst the latter points out a 
state of the system where but a very mo- 
derate depletion is admissible. 

The appearances which blood assumes 
after it has been allowed to stagnate, are 
also to afford criteria for the 


supposed 
repetition of venesection. The appear- 
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ance of a buffy coat, and the comparative 
quantities of crassamentum and serum 
have especially been considered as an in- 
dex of the existence of inflammation, and 
of the propriety of blood-letting. 


Whilst all these circumstances are men- 
tioned, I must at the same time repeat 
what was stated in a former lecture, when 
explaining the different changes of the 
blood, that these can never be a crite- 
rion for estimating the quantity pro- 
per to remove, whilst the blood is flowing 
from the vein, neither can any appearance 
of the blood after its coagulation guide 
you in the venesection. The 
appearance of the buffy coat has been 
chiefly dwelt on as an important character 
of the inflammatory diathesis; but as I 
have also observed, thé buffy coat is not 
to be considered either as a certain test 
of inflammation, or a safe index of the 
propriety of bleeding. There is usually 
no appearance of the buffy coat in blood 
removed from persons affected with vio- 
lent inflammations until the latter stage 
of the disease, and at the very time when 
the further abstraction of blood would be 
pernicious ; and, on the other hand, in 
many diseases where blood-letting is un- 
necessary or even hurtful, the buffy coat 
may be occasionally observed. 

Before concluding this subject, I have 
yet to poiut out the circumstances which 
indicate when blood-letting should be dis- 
continued, and also the injurious effects 
— sometimes arise from the loss of 


PARALYSIS OF ONE SIDE OF THE FACE. 


To the Editor of Taz Lancet. 


Sir,—In your journal for the 11th of 
January, I observed the following para- 
graph :—** I see they say in Tar Lancet, 
or some other journal, that Dupuytren 1s 
ill, and that he has had paralysis of one 
half of the face. Now 1 never knew a 
case of this kind in which the patient did 
not ultimately recover. It does not arise 
from injury to the cerebrum, but from an 
affection of the portio dura.’—Mr. Brodie 
at St. George's.” ? 

Having some time ago been affected in 
a similar manner, I forward you an ac- 
count of my own case, the termination of 
which accords with the remark of Mr. 
Brodie, and substantiates the opinion of 
Sir C. Bell, given in his admirable work on 
the “ Nervous System ;” wherein he re- 
lates the case of a clergyman, one half of 
whose face was paralysed from exposure 


to the draught occasioned by the open 
window of a stage coach. 
Yours very respectfully, 
Wa. Rayner, M.R.C.S. 


Bury, Lancashire, Jan. 21, 1834. 


Case.—Jan. lith, 1824, I was aroused 
at an early hour in the morning by an ap- 
lication to visit a female in labour, who 
lived at the foot of Blackstone-Edge, a dis- 
tance of four or five miles from Rochdale, 
my then place of residence. The case be- 
ing one of emergency, and being obliged 
to dress in haste, I merely wrapped a 
thin cravat around my aad, neglecting 
the other usual coverings. On my journey 
I was to a cold sharp wind, from 
which I felt much chilled about the face 
and neck. After being in the house an 
hour the labour terminated, when I re- 
mained to partake of tea with the female 
attendants, during which some anecdote 
was related that excited laughter, when, 
to my great surprise, 1 suddenly felt a pe- 
culiar sensation, and a numbness, in the 
left side of my face. I immediately turned 
to a mirror, and to my dismay perceived 
the whole of that side drawn completely 
awry, and presenting a most ludicrous ap- 
nce. Prior to this attack I had en- 
joyed uninterrupted good health ; age 25, 
person spare, and habits strictly abste- 
mious. For nearly two years the left 
angle of the mouth had so completely lost 
its power, as to render it difficult during 
mastication to retain the food when on 
that side. 1 was also incapable of ly 
closing the eyelids of the affected side. I 
used a variety of remedies suggested to 
me by professional friends, without benefit, 
excepting what I derived from simple 
friction, which I daily employed with the 
fiesh-brush, and which I have every rea- 
son to believe was advantageous. Ten 
years have now elapsed since the attack, 
and I am perfectly recovered, having suf- 
fered the paralysis about eight years, with- 
out the slightest symptom of a relapse. 
Refiecting on this case I should say, 
that the cause was not dependent either 
on disease of the brain or the digestive 
organs, but that it originated solely in an 
idiopathic affection of the portio dura, 
arising from exposure to cold. 


Tue Baron Dupvytren has, since his 
journey to the South, recovered so happily 
and speedily, that a few weeks since he 
commenced taking his pleasure in Naples, 
and is now anxious to be again receiving 
his daily morning roll and pulling refrac- 
tory patients by the hair in the Hétel 
Dien. 
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of the aime Mr. Sal ‘ 
STRICTURE a a t rence between Mr. Salmon and 
ORGANIC OF THE me, on the.subject of organic stricture of 
RECTUM. the rectum, do not appear to be fully un- 

RR derstood, either by Mr. Salmon himself, 

LETTER FROM DR. O’BEIRNE. or, with the exception of Mr. Cooper, by 


MR. 
IN REPLY TO THE REMARKS OF RAD 


easily have pated my opp 
ing the| piacing the before the profession. t, 
; stead of doing so, or tah ing any advantage of Mr. 
Salmon, [ again wrote to Mr. Cooper and sabmitted 
to him the necessity of slitting the ———- 
marked A and & in their whole length, before either 
te or Dr. a final deci- 
sion. But it would appear r.C T was pre- 
vented from making this fair and considerate orig. 
sal, or interfering further in the affair, by a step 
which Mr. Salmon had taken in the mean time, 
namely, requesting Mr. Stanley and Dr, Ryan to 
inspect his preparations, and give their opi on 
— the contested points. Now, although these gentlemen 
Editor NCET. and opinions above a ion of partiality, 1 sub- 
the of Tar La mit to you the profession, a 
S1a,—I find that Mr. Salmon’s reply to| positive breach of « compact mutually agreed to, 
and acted upon for three months; and, on the pat 
me contained in Tue Lancer of Decem- of Mr. Salmou, anything bat respectful or pack wg 
mentary to either hi or mine. He 
tells yon, indeed, that he t this step in consequence. 
of « pading they ” (Dr. Blundell and Mr. Cooper) 
“ differed so materially.” Bot was it then, or is it 
now, the fact? Dr. Blundell is silent respecting any 
such disagreement. Mr. Cooper says expressly, that 
his “ observations bear a great resemblance to those 


an early opportunity 
answer the other parts of Mr. Salmon 
reply.* 


v was obliged t 
* Before I proceed in this matter, I re- various explanations and deti , before he be- 
gret to be under the of making known, and came thoroughiy acquainted with the exsct nature of 
upon, some of the civeamstances un- my Views ou the subject, or could come to 

der which reports npon the subject in question have opinion on the question hefore him. It is clear 
‘been laid before the profession, The circamstances therefore, and it shall he business to make it still 
are these:—By mutual consent, Dr. James Blondel! clearer, that on nvaking their inspection, Mr. Stanley 
and Mr. Bransby Cooper became umpires on the and Dr. Ryan,had but one side of the question fairly 
difference between Mr. Salmon and me ; yet week | placed befor@them. Thetiuth is, that Mr. Salmon, 
after week and month after month continued to by being on the spot, has had great and obvious ad- 
elapse without bringing any decision from thos gen- | vantages over me, and has not been at all over. 
tlemen, Such delay, in deciding a matter’so casy to | squeamish or punctilious in availing himself of them, 
be determined, induced me to believe that their in- In this @ontroversy also he enjoys, and he knows it, 
vestigations could not be very anfavourab’e to me, advantages of another description, and of no mean 
and there was a hitch somewhere. Accordingly importance. He is not, tike me, defendiag his own 
I wrote to Mr, Cooper, calling upon him for an ex- views, but those which bave been long and apiver. 
planation, and him to come to some decisidh sally received ; and, consequently, he cau count apon 
on the question. His answer was to this effect:— seeing ranged on his side that great body of readers 
That he had waited for, but had not received, Dr. who will not be convinced antil they can no longer 
Blandell’s opinion ; that his own had been long made offer opposition; while 1 can only count upon the 
be that it was decidedly in my favour. Shortly comparatively few who are ready to embrace truth, 
v receiving this intelligence, Mr. Oldknow’stetter let come in ever sv homely a garb, or from 
ared in Tug Lancet, and, in the course of a ever so humble a quarter. But let it not be supposed 

few days more, = oe inclosed to me a state-| that I mean to deprive my adversary of any one of 
ment from Dr. Bio + the same in all respects as | these advantages, whether natural or acquired; or 
that which you and the editors of the London Medi- that itis my intention either to on to, ov shrink 
eal and Surgical Journal lave published ; and 1 from, any evidence that he has weed. No, the 
found that this statement contained facts which ap- cause of humanity and science sparns all snch dexter- 
peared to me to be perfectly conclusive as to the ous expedients, and demands to be pleaded boldiy, 
suuminess of a Soe. 1 had, there- frankly, and without subtlety or evasion of any kind. 

there favourable iu my possession so | Lu this spirit eater ow my undertading. 


ade by Dr. Blundell upon his inspection of the 
agreed to leave to the decision of two dis- preparations :” and I not only 
tinguished members of the profession. any such ditierence exists between those gentlemen, 
This course may suit his purposes, demonstrate that 
tly with eac nse, however 
not answer mine. For the present, © umpires originally appointed iiltiercd as wide. 
fore, my rejoinder shall be confined to fix- ly as the poles ave asunier, and that this difference 
ing your attention, and directing my ob- wy calling » ate others 
wit my hnowledge or consent, w have 
servations exclusively, to the matter in jo. fair, and no more than fair, to have invited Mr. 
arbitrio. But I reserve to myself the Cooper wo be present at the inspection made by Dr. 
o | Ryan and Mr. stanley this Was not done ; and 
hs | that it onght to have been done, will be evident from 
|the fuet, that, in consequence of the subject of ar. 
| ganic stricture of the roctom being bat very briefly 
——— touched npon ina part of one of the notes in m 
st 
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any other of the gentlemen who have 
been engaged in deciding on that differ- 
ence. Itis indispensable, therefore, that I 
should commence by removing all obscu- 
rity in these respects. With this view 
I shall exhibit, 

First, the ideas that are now, and have 
long been, held, respecting the morbid 
conditions constituting organic stricture 
of the rectum. 

Secondly, the various points in which 
those ideas appear to me to be false. 

Thirdly, the danger and impropriety of 
a mode of treatinent which has been sug- 
gested by these false ideas, 

Fourthly, the peculiar views which my 


tion of the rectum? I should think not. 
On the contrary, as the disorganising 
process is known and admitted to com- 
mence in the submucous and cellular 
tissues of the intestine, it is only neces- 
sary to reflect, that these tissues form a 
very loose and delicate connexion between 
the mucousand muscular coatsof the bowel, 
in order to see that when they become 
the seat of such a process, the inflamma- 
tory action should necessarily spread 
equally in all directions, and, consequently, 
cause uniform, not partial, thickening 
of the parietes of the gut. It may be 
contended, perhaps, that the folds of 
the mucous membrane of the rectum 


investigations have led me to entertain | favour the production of such circular 
respecting the formation of organic stric-| septa or projections as Mr. Mayo and 
ture at the upper extremity ofthe rectum, | other authors describe. But this is a 
—the manner in which the morbid action | supposition which will not bear even a 
subsequently extends upwards and down- | mowent’s examination ; for as the folds in 
wards,—the different kind of strictures ' question are almost wholly found in the 
produced by its extension in the latter | longitudinal direction, it follows that the 
direction,—the sources of false impres-| septa or projections supposed to be thus 
sions communicated when the finger is ,formed, should not be found observing a 
employed to examine these strictures,— circular, but a longitudinal course; a 
the manner in which these strictures re- | course which no author has described 
quire to be treated. jthem as taking. Hence, it appears, that 

By proceeding in this natural and or- | the mucous membrane cannot have any- 
derly manner, I expect to succeed in thing to do with the production of such 
placing the whole subject in clearer, fuller, | morbid growths; and it is perfectly ob- 
and much more useful points of view than ‘vious that the peritoneal coat is quite out 
the peculiar nature of the plan of my | cfthe question. It only remains, therefore, 


work admitted. 

1. First, then, with respect to the receiv- 
ed ideas of the morbid conditions consti- 
tuting organic or permanent stricture of 
the rectum. The nature of these ideas can- 
not be more fully or fairly exhibited than 
by the following extract from the work of 
the very latest writer on the subject :— 
“Permanent stricture of the rectum,” says 
Mr. Herbert Mayo, “ consists in a partial 
thickening of the submucous coat of the 
bowel, and of the adjacent cellular texture, 
through which means a smooth ring is 
formed, genevally from a third to half an 
inch in depth, which projects into and 
narrows the channel. Sometimes the 
thickening does not include the whole 
circle of the intestine, but a segment only. 
It is presumable that this thickening re- 
sults from chronic inflammation. The or- 
dinary seat of stricture of the rectum is 
from two and a half to four inches from 
the orifice of the gut. But sometimes it 
occurs at a greater distance, at six to seven 
inches for example.”--Obsc+vations on In- 
juries and Diseases of the Rectum, p. 165-6. 
Lond. 1833. 

Two questions naturally arise out of the 
statements contained in this extract. The 
first is, Can we account fer the occurrence 
of such morbid conditions by any pecu- 


to consider how far theaction of the muscu- 
lar coats of the rectum are capable of con- 
tributing to the formation of the morbid 
projections or septa under consideration. 
This brings me to a theory which Mr, 
Salmon has advanced. After saying, that 
he “merely contends for the existence of 
permanent stricture in the lower part of 
the rectum,” and admitting, that distinct, 
thickened, and shelf-like projections are 
exceedingly unusual in the two upper- 
thirds of the rectum, he asserts that “ cir- 
cular stricture will, from the redundancy 


| of the circular fibres, be most commonly 


within reach of the finger.” But if this 
reasoning were correct, it should be 
equally applicable to a higher portion of 
the bowel, where the longitudinal fibres 
are known to predominate, and where, be 
it observed, he admits permanent stric- 
ture to he of such rare occurrence. More- 
over, it is quite obvious, that the only 
basis on which this theory rests, is the 
supposition, that the longitudinal and cir- 
cular muscular fibres of the rectum act 
separately and independently of each 
other; a supposition as perfectly original 
as it is unteaable. For example, when 
these two muscular layers are compelled 
to relax by the descent of feces, who isitthat 
would dream cf these layers not acting 


liarity in cither the structure or the func- 
No, 544, 


simzltancously ? Again, when these layers 
3B 
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are in the act of expelling the feces, who! Secondly. A greater degree of disorgan- 
is it that would dream of their not con- ization at the same point, and extended, 
tracting together? Yet the only actions but with much less thickening of the pa- 
of these layers are relaxation and contrac- rietes, and far less narrowing of the ca- 
tion. Away then goes Mr. Salmon’s vity, ashort distance upwards into the 
theory ; and so will go, I-have no doubt, sigmoid flexure, and downwards into the 
every may hereafter be con- rectum ;— 
struc ith a similar view; foralthough, Thirdly, a greater or less portion of the 
I have shown, that the two orders of mus- sigmoid flexure thickened and ulcerated, 
cular fibres at the upper extremity of the and all that great portion of the rectum 
rectum, often combine to produce spas- above its pouch thickened in its parietes, 
modic, and eventually organic, stricture at and contracted in its cavity. 
that point, I can find no similar principle| |Thesearethe only kinds of organic stric- 
to account for the same order of fibres ‘ture I have found, and, of course, the only 
ucing the disease lower down in the kinds of which I do, or shall, admit the ex- 
testine. 1 repeat, therefore, that there istence, until satisfactory evidence to the 
is nothing observable in either the struc- contrary is produced. The first of these 
ture or the functions of the coats of this may be termed “ primary stricture,” be- 
bowel, to explain the occurrence of such cause I have shown that it is the first 
partial thickening of its walls, or of such formed, and produces the others. The 
morbid growth from its walls into its ca-| last may be called “ long stricture,” from 
vity, as are usually described by authors. |its being often seen presenting appear- 
ances closely resembling those of the long 
2. So much for the first question that has cartilaginous stricture of the urethra. And 
arisen out of the statements contained in the second may perhaps be fairly named 
the extract which I have given from Mr. “ transition stricture,” as the parts are 
Mayo’s work. But the second question merely in the act of passing from the con- 
which they suggest, comes more home to, , dition of a primary to that of a long stric- 
and at once grapples with, the subject in | ture. 
debate. It is simply this:—Are the state-| You have now before you all the facts 
ments just ref to, sustained by the | and reasoning upon which I have adopted 
evidence of pathological anatomy? In such peculiar views of organic stricture of 
answer to this question, I have only to | the rectum, and you will perceive that the 
say that the views which I have advanced grand difference between Mr. Salmon and 
pathology the anatomy, physiology, and | me upon this part of our controversy, con- 


of the coats of the rectum, in-| sists in my denying that partial thicken- 
me to attempt its solution, by ex-| ing, rings, segments of rings, or rings of 
amining carefully all the anatomical mu-| any depth whatever, occur at any point 
seums of this city. Two of these are ex- | below the upper extremity of the rectum, 
tensive, and have been collecting for| where, however, and let it be clearly un- 
more than half a century; three of them, | derstood, I admit the existence of a sep- 
although necessarily smaller, contain a|tum, with an opening of greater or less 
t variety of very valuable prepara- | diameter in its centre. But I feel that all 
ions; and I shall now state both the mor- | the facts, and all the reasoning that I have 
bid changes I have not observed, and! brought to bear upon the subject, will be 
those which I have observed, in such spe-| insufficient to convince many of your 
cimens of organic stricture of the rectum | readers, particularly those who have not 
as these collections enabled me to ex-| read my work, if 1 do not endeavour to re- 
amine. move one great and very natural obstacle 
Except at the upper extremity, I ob-/ to their conversion—namely, the distinct 
no Pg thickening of the pa-|feel of a ring, or a succession of rings, 
of the intestine 2t one or more| communicated on such occasions to the 
and leaving healthy spaces be-| finger in examinations per anum. I shall 
them; nor anything like smooth! endeavour to prove, therefore, that this 
or segments of rings, of any depth, | feel, however distinct and imposing, is al- 
or projecting to any extent into, or nar-| together deceptive. For this purpose I 
rowing the cavity of, the bowel; and, as | shall consider the matter under two oppo- 
to the morbid changes which I have ob-| site but natural points of view. 
served, they are easily described, and| Let me suppose, that such an exami- 
range themselves under the three follow-| nation per enum is made by asargeon, who 
heads :— believes, as all have hitherto believed, that 
rst. Thickening of the parietes, and/ the rectum, in its natural state, communi- 
narrowing of the cavity, limited to a small | cates freely, and at all times, with the sig- 
portion, often but a few lines, of the upper] moid flexure, and that the parietes of the 
extremity of the rectum ; rectum stand wide open and apart. He 
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feels that the pouch of the intestine is so | ner in which the finger is introduced, may 
open, that he can roll his finger freely | be communicated in examinations of even 
about init; and that, on pushing his finger the healthy rectum. How much more 


higher up in the direction of the bowel, its 

point enters a narrow opening or ring. 
But what idea does he form of the nature 
of this ring? The most natural that can | 
be ; that it is formed by an opening in the | 
centre of a septum thrown across the cavity 
of a gut, which he supposes to be always | 


imposing, therefore, must not this feel be 
in cases where the mucous and muscular 
coats of this bowel are morbidly thickened, 
particularly in those to which I have given 
the name of “long stricture!” So imposing, 


indeed, does this fecl appear to have been 


in its nature, that, unless by its influence, 


in a dilated and open state. it would be difficult to explain how such 

The feel communicated to his finger | projecting ring-like strictures have hap- 
being too distinct and perfect to be doubt- { pened to be spoken of as ordinary occur- 
ed, and the partial circular thickening rences, without any attempt being made 
which he has so often seen at different | to establish their existence by the evidence 
points of the urethra, are all circumstances of pathological anatomy. But as I have 
which combine to fix him in this opinion. | already shown that this, the only unerring 
But let me now place the matter in a dif-| evidence, i is opposed to their existence, it 
ferent point of view. It seems to be ge-/is to be presumed that the influence of 
nerally admitted, that I have succeeded the sense of touch, which I have shown to 
in establishing the following facts :—1st. be in this instance so very fallacious, will 
That the rectum is much more muscular, cease to sway the mind against the re- 


and endowed with a order of mo- 
tific nervous influence, than any other. 
portion of the alimentary canal, the ceso- 
phagus : alone excepted ;—2ndly, That, as 
e of this organiza- 


an Inevitable 


tion of the rectum, “instead of being ina 
dilated state, and communicating freely, | 
and at all times, with the sigmoid flexure, 
the whole of that great portion of the in- 
testine comprised between its upper ex- 
tremity and its pouch, is so firmly con- 


tracted as to cut off all communication 
with the flexure, except for the few se- 
conds that the alvine contents are in the 
act of passing from the latter into the 
former, and being expelled from the body; 
—3dly, That in consequence of having the 
middle and posterior divisions of the le- 
vator ani muscles inserted into it, and at 
opposite points, the pouch of the rectum 
is constantly open and dilated. Such being 
the real state of the facts, we are enabled 
to arrive easily at the true view of the 
matter. Thus, even in the natural state, 
when the finger enters a narrow opening 
above and leading from the pouch, and 
conveys this feel of entering a ring, we re- 
collect that this opening is nothing more 
than that which is necessarily formed by 
the inferior extremity of the contracted 
portion of the intestine. Again, when the 
finger is pushed through this opening or 
ring, no matter to what height it may be 
urged, its point there receives a similar 
impression; because the parietes of that 
part of the bowel immediately above the 
point of the finger remain contracted, and, 
of course, convey the feel of a septum, 
with a narrow opening in its centre, 
thrown, as it were, across the cavity of 
the intestine. Thus we perceive, that the 
feel of a succession of rings or strictures, 
varying in number according to the man- 


, ception of views, which appear to be as 
simple and natural as they are obviously 
well founded. 

3. The practical bearing of the forego- 
ing observations is very important. It is 
this :—To show the unscientific and dan- 
gerous nature of a practice, which has 
evidently been suggested by the erroneous 
notions hitherto entertained respecting 
organic strictures of the rectum; and 
which consists in dividing such strictures 
as are within reach of the finger, in the di- 
rection of the sacrum, and at other points 
of their circumference. This practice ap- 
pears to have originated with Wiseman, 
and is recommended by Copeland, White, 
Sir Charles Bell, Calvert, Salmon, and 
Mayo. It is evident also from their works, 
that the object of these authors is to divide 
an annular septum, which they suppose to 
project from the walls into the cavity of 
the intestine. But, if any doubt be enter- 
tained on this point, it will be quickly re- 
moved by turning to page 334 Sir 
Charles Bell’s Treatise on the Diseases of 
the Urethra, Vesica Urinaria, Prostate, and 
Rectum, where this distinguished surgeon 
will be found directing us “ to notch the 
membrane in several places,” and then 
adds that “this will be more effectual, and 
attended with less hazard, than one deep 
cut across the septum.” Is it not perfectly 
clear, then, that it is the wall of the rectum, 
and not a membranous septum traversing 
its cavity, that is divided in this operation? 
If, as it is asserted, the operation enables 
us to introduce a bougie, which could not 
be otherwise introduced, is it not equally 
clear that it does so by enabling the in- 
strument to lacerate the bowel? Will not 
the same cut that divides the stricture, 
ry gee | if that cut be in the direction 

the sacrum, also divide the hemor- 
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ther comment. 


three inches of the anus. 
in the preceding, the division was made in 
a direction towards the sacrum. The 
wound bled at the time, but not to an 
extent to make me apprehensive of its re- 
turn. A few hours afterwards, however, 
very serious hemorrhage supervened. This 
was arrested by the introduction of a 
pledget of lint, saturated with a strong | we have in view. I know the fact to be as 
atyptic solution, which was applied to the | I have stated it; and it may be easily ex- 
divided stricture. But the patient had | plained thus: When the point of a bougie 
lost so much blood, that I thought it not enters the sigmoid flexure, the instrument 
improbable that I should be compelled to | is grasped a little lower down by the upper 
Jook for and tie the bleeding vessel on ac- 
count ofa return of hemorrhage. Except, 
therefore, under peculiar circumstances, I 
i to recommend the division 
of astricture. The operation is painful; 
it does not render the use of the bougie 
unnecessary; and it is liable to be at- 


rhoidal arteries and veins,-and cause dan- 
gerous hemorrhage 
statements be correct, all these questions 
must be answered in the affirmative, and 
the ion itself declared to be both 
useless and highly dangerous. But it is 
not merely on these theoretical principles 
that this opinion may be maintained, for 
the following extract, which conveys a 
very favourable idea of the author’s can- 
dour and accuracy of observation, will be 
sufficient to show that it is also supported 
by the results of experience. 
vision of a stricture of the rectum,” says 
Mr. Mayo, “ is not entirely free from risk 

I divided in a woman 
the rectum, situated within 
In this case, as 


lf my views and 


4. This extract contains matter bearing 
too strongly on the subject to require fur- 
I shall pass on, therefore 
to the consideration of the best mode of | parative ease, that he is scarcely sensible 
treating organic stricture of the rectum, 
whether situated within reach of the 


In what I have called “long stricture,” 


DR. O'BEIRNE ON 


“The di- 


ment chiefly employed to effect this ob- 
ject; but it is subject to several weighty 
objections. It is too inflexible to follow 
the course of the rectum, or to be intro- 
duced with safety to the necessary height ; 
and experience shows that it cannot be 
retained long in the bowel, without 
great inconvenience, if not pain, from its 
weight, and the unnecessarily strong pres- 
sure which, as a solid body, it exerts on 
the sides of the gut. On the other hand, 
in a firm but flexible gum elastic tube, of 
a size proportioned to that of the stricture, 
sixteen inches in length, and open at both 
ends, we have an instrument free from all 
these objections ; for, although hollow, and 
comparatively lighter than the bougie, it 
exerts as much pressure as is necessary, 
and, when introduced high enough to enter 
a short way into the sigmoid flexure of the 
colon, which should always be our object, 
it can be retained in that situation for 
several hours, and with very little incon- 
venience. This last advantage is one of 


the highest importance to the end which 


annulus or entrance of the rectum, and so 
as to prevent the escape of either flatus or 
fluid feces, with which, be it recollected, 
the whole of the colon is almost always 
| distended in cases of stricture of the rec- 
tum. In other words, this state, instead 
of being relieved, is exasperated by the in- 
troduction of such a foreign body as the 
the bougie, and the natural consequences 
are, efforts at its expulsion, while, on the 
contrary, the introduction of a tube gives 
exit to the accumulated gaseous and liquid 
contents, and not only places the patient, 
but preserves him, in such a state of com- 


of inconvenience from the presence of the 
instrument. 

We see, therefore, that we have only to 
proceed upon these principles, in order to 


the cavity of the rectum is uniformly nar-|be enabled to make a successful impres- 


rowed, and its coats are thickened, from 


sion upon the “ long stricture” of the rec- 


the upper extremity to the pouch of the|tum; and, a fortiori, upon the “ primary” 
intestine; but there is nothing even ap-j| and the “ transition” species. 


hing to distinct, thickened, and shelf- 


I have now put you fully in possession 


ike pote found in the interior of | of my general views, and the precise na- 
the rel. In cases of this kiud, it is| ture and practical bearing of the difference 
obvious that the stricture must always be | between Mr. Salmon and me, on the sub- 
within reach of the finger; and that the|ject of organic stricture of the rectum; 
most natural and efficacious plan of re-| and, by having done so, have placed my- 
storing the natural caliber and condition | self in a better position to meet Mr. Sal- 
of the gut, is by gradual and cautious | mon’s observations, and enter on a close 
mechanical dilatation, and thus causing|analysis of the statements which Drs. 


absorption of the new matter deposited 


Blundell and Kyan, and Messrs. Stanley 


between the coats of the intestine.}and Cooper, have laid before the pro- 
Hitherto the bougie bas been the instru- | fession, 


. 
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tended with a considerable loss of blood.’ 
— Observations on Injuries and Diseases of 
the Rectum, p. 173-4. 
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, then, with Mr. Salmon’s 
observations, that gentleman accuses me 
of “ equal candour and incaution” in pro- 
posing such terms for the decision of our 
difference. I thank the gentleman for 
his acknowledgment that my conduct has 
been so fair and straightforward in this 
respect. But, when he speaks of my in- 
caution, he will find that he has attempted 
to seize the laurel before he has obtained 
the vi . Again, in alluding to my 
denial that distinct, thickened, and shelf- 
like projections exist lower down in the 
interior of the rectum than the upper 
extremity of the intestine, my opponent 
says,—“ Dr. O’Beirne is but ill acquaint- 
ed with those matters, else he would 
know that it is exceedingly unusual to 
find any other result in the two upper 
thirds of the rectum, how much socver it 
may be contracted, than a uniform thick- 
ening of its parietes, from deposition in 
the cellular tissue, between the mucous 
and muscular coats, by reason of the lon- 
gitudinal fibres preponderating at those 
points, while circular stricture will, from 
the redundancy of the circular fibres, be 
most commonly within reach of the fin- 
ger.” I have already exposed the weak- 


ness of the theory with which this pas- 
sage conclades, and shall not now stop to 
notice the courteous terms with which it 
commences, but proceed to consider the 


several admissions it contains. So then, 
according to him, organic strictures, and, 
of course, shelf-like projections, are ex- 
ceedingly unusual in the two upper thirds 
of the rectum. This admission goes nearly 
the whole of the way towards acknow- 
ledging the correctness of my opinions. 
But Mr. Salmon is rather late in claiming 
acquaintance with the fact itself, for, so 
far from its being mentioned either in his 
work, or in his lectures, he represents the 
matter very differently. Thus, at page 23 
of his Practical Essay on Stricture of the 
Rectum, he says, “ In the greater number 
of the cases which have fallen under my 
observation, the stricture has been situ- 
ated between five and six inches from the 
anus ;” that is to say, situated in the two 
upper thirds of the rectum, where he now 
denies their existence. He cannot but 
know, also, that he is directly at variance 
with all authors, myself alone excepted, 
when he admits that distinct, thickened, 
and shelf-like projections are so exceed- 
ingly unusual in the two upper thirds of 
the rectum. It is evident, therefore, that 
this opinion is of very recent date, and 
that it has been forced upon him by the 
facts and arguments that I have adduced, 
aided by the results of the close examina- 


tions to which his morbid ee 


have been submitted. 
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| In fact, the admission which I have just 
considered, and which it is obvions this 
controversy has extorted, is of such a na- 
ture, that my opponent is y 
_liged to go still farther, and to say, that he 
“merely contended for the existence of 
permanent stricture in the lowest part of 
the rectum,” that is—at, or very little 
‘above, the top of the pouch of that intes- 
|tine. But the context clearly shows, that 
he does not deny the existence of this kind 
|of stricture at the upper extremity of the 
bowel, a point upon which we have not 
| had any difference. It only remains, there- 
|fore, that I should show, that organic 
stricture is never limited to any poimt 
within reach of the finger, in order to ¢ 
tablish the whole of my views, and I ex< 
pect to be enabled to do this, by the fol- 
lowing analysis of the various reports 
which have been made upon the subject. 

Dr. Blundell describes two preparations, 
marked A and B. Commencing with his 
description of the first of these, and taking 
it, paragraph by paragraph, and comparing 
it with the descriptions of Dr. Ryan and 
Mr. Stanley, the following is the first 
paragraph to be examined. 

“In this preparation (A) there is a 
distinct annular contraction, as if produced 
by a packthread drawn with moderate 
tightness round the bowel, closing in so 
much as to preclude the insertion of the 
little-finger. This contraction is situated 
about two inches and a half above the outer 
verge of the anus, rather !ess than more, 
and is decidedly within reach of the fore- 
finger, independently of the help which 
might be derived from urging.” Mr. 
Stanley, under the head “ 1. Specimen.— 
From a female,” informs us that the outer 
surface of the intestine presented a circu- 
lar indentation of only one line in breadth, 
and to a depth sufficient to reduce the 
cavity of the bowel to about one-third of 
its natural size. Now, let me ask, are 
such appearances on the érternal surface 
of the bowel the natural consequence of 
organic stricture? No; even my opponent 
admits that this form of the disease is pro- 
duced by the deposition of new matter be- 
tween the mucous and muscular coats, 
and that this new matter, instead of ap- 
proximating, separates these coats from 
each other, and, consequently, opposes the 
formation of anything like an indentation 
on the external surface of the gut. It is 
certain, also, that we know of no instance 
in which organic stricture has been found, 
in any situation, so attenuated as to be 
scarcely one line in breadth. But Dr. 
Blundell’s next paragraph supplies an 
other objection to considering this prepa- 
ration as one of organic stricture. 


y above the stricture,” says 
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Dr. “ an incision has been made deed, on making an examination, must evi- 
in the side of the rectum, the thickness of dently bear upon it immediately on pass- 
which is visible, and exceeds one-eighth ing the anus.” Mr. Stanley under the 
of an inch, and the inner membrane, also head, “2nd. specimen.—From a male,” is 
exhibited, seems evidently in one part of less accurate in his account of this prepa- 
it to be destroyed by ulceration, and im ration, but Dr. Ryan describes it very 
another, where it remains unbroken, its satisfactorily. “ One of these” (specimens), 
structure is changed, being roughened says the latter, “shows a i nar- 
and thickened.” From this description, rowing of the rectum below the sigmoid 
it cannot be clearly collected that there flexure; through the whole extent of the in- 
was change of structure either af, or in festine, the parietes are better than three- 
the point of contraction. Mr. Stanley only quarters of an inch in thickness, and the 
mentions it as being observed above the | canal is so reduced as scarcely to admit the 
contraction. Dr. Ryan, however, describes | passage of the little-finger through some 


“change of structure in and about the 
contraction.” 


the contraction is evidently not the result 
of change of structure.” In fact, it is evi- 
dent that this point could not be ascer- 
tained by merely inspecting the free sur- 
face of the mucous membrane, and that 
the only way of deciding it, was to cut 
through the annular contraction, in order 
to see whether there was any deposition 
cf new matter in the loose tissue connect- 
ing the mucous and muscular coats. But 
this was not done; and if it had been, I 
have not the least doubt but that no such 
deposition would have been found, and 
that the annular contraction would have 


peared, 
Upon the whole, it appears to me, that 
ces described by Doctors 


the ap 
Blundell and Ryan, and Mr. Stanley, fully 
bear out Mr. B. Cooper in pronouncing 
this preparation to be one of spasmodic 
stricture, a variety of the disease upon 
which Mr. Salmon and I have nothad any 
difference. 

“In oy oe B,” says Dr. Blundell, 
“apparently the entire rectum, and a part 
of the sigmoid flexure of the colon, together 
with the womb and vagina, throughout 
the greater part of its length (both ix situ 
with respect to the rectum), are carefully 
exhibited. Jn this preparation either the 
entire rectum, or certainly all except the 
upper portion, where it is continued into the 
sigmoid flexure of the colon, is exceedingly 
thickened, and so contracted throughout the 
whole of the thickened part, that the little- 
Jinger, especially in the inferior portion of 
the rectum, could not be passed along it with- 
out some violence. Where there has been 
most deposit, the coats of the bowel ex- 
ceed in thickness three-fourths of an inch. 
Various sinuses run in various directions, 
one apparently opening into the vagina.” 

“The uterus and vagina, lying in situ 

the rectum, seem to mark distinctly 
that part of the rectum which is most 
contracted and thickened, and which, as 
described, is the inferior portion, clearly 
within reach of the fore-finger, which, in- 


parts of it.” All these descriptions how- 


But, on the other hand, ever are distinguished by one remarkable 
Mr. Cooper, in a letter to me, states, that 


| tains even the slightest allusion to the ex- 


feature, namely, that not one of them con- 


istence of distinct, thickened, and shelt- 
like projections from the sides into the 
cavity of the rectum. Lastly, it is only 
necessary to bear this fact in mind, and to 
note those in the above state- 
ments which I have marked in italics, in 
order to see and be convinced, that Mr. 
Cooper is perfectly justified in considering 
this preparation to be a specimen of one 
of the three kinds of organic stricture of 
the rectum, which I have described in a 
note at p. 35 of my work, and to which I 
have given the name of “ long stricture.” 
So much for the material difference 
which Mr. Salmon supposes, most gra- 
tuitously, to have existed between Dr. 
Blundell and Mr. Cooper. I have still, 
however, to advert to a third preparation, 
not adverted to by the former gentleman, 
but accurately described by Mr. Stanley, 
and briefly noticed by Dr. Ryan. It is 
thus described by Mr. Stanley :—-“ 3. Spe- 
cimen from a male.—The lower part of 
the rectum, to the extent of three inches 
and a half from the anus, is uniformly and 
considerably contracted. The mucous mem- 
brane is removed by ulceration from the 
whole of the contracted part of the intes- 
tine. Several fistulous extend 
from the ulcerated part of the bowel to 
the margin of the anus.” Dr. Ryan no- 
tices it by saying, “ In a third specimen 
there is a projecting irregular stricture, 
about an inch and a half in length.” But 
l am either grossly deceived, or Mr. Stan- 
ley’s description shows, that this 
ration was one of fistula in ano, not of 
organic stricture. Viewing it in this 
light, it is easy to see the cause of the 
contraction observed at the lower part of 
the rectum. 
In this analysis I have upon 
facts, not opinions, and the results are as 
highly favourable to my views, as they are 
unfavourable to Mr. Salmon’s. But 
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Je possession are/a tame acquiescence in the existing 
capable of affording, when I have offered ” 

him so wide a field as the great anato- * extars ond unguaeeyp of the 
mical museums of London, for supporting profession,—allowing, at most, that the 
his opinions? Such a mode of testing the disarrangements of the existing 
correctness or incorrectness of my views | hould bi 
on the subject, would have been perfectly | *"° subjected to the most gentle 
conclusive; and I repeat, that 1 only walt} touch of the reformer’s hand. 

to receive satisfactory proof of their un- ee : 

soundness, in order publicly to renounce | of Bulle 
these views. Truth alone is my object,|the “ impossibility” of renovating the 
and I entertain no fear whatever of losing | scheme of medical government by bring- 


professional character, by abjuring an er- 


ror entertained upon such seemingly strong | 


and natural grounds. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 


Your very obedient humble servant, | 


James O'Berrne, M.D., &c. 


North-Cumberland Street, Dublin, 
Jan. 18th, 1854. 


THE LANCET. 


London, Saturday, February 1, 1834. 

In the investigation and discussion of 
every great question, numberless import- 
ant facts would be concealed from view, if 
self-interest, prejudice, and ignorance, did 
not come into actual collision with the 
opinions of men who are always devoted 
to the cause of truth. 

It is amusing and gratifying to perceive 
the course which the corruptionists have 
selected in the contest for medical reform. 
Their antics delight us, because they are 
eccentric, and portend a full exposure of 
the peculiar attributes of those disputants; 
and their conduct affords us gratification, 
because it tends to a fuller development 
and comprehension of the important prin- 
ciples which ought to be scrutinized and 
understood by every individual who wields 
a pen, or hazards an opinion, with regard 
to a regenerated system of medical polity. 
It is the proud prerogative of truth to 
court inquiry, while falsehood ever shuns 
investigation, 

The whole tendency, therefore, of the 
arguments of the corruptionists, points to 


| ing a new general principle into operation ; 
or, indeed, when the corruptionists do 
'condescend to admit, for one moment, 
that the thing is possidle,—an attempt is 
made to scare us from effecting the de- 
sired change, by referring to the “ greater 
miseries” which would be consequent on 
the adoption of the new system, than are 
to be occasioned by the old one. 

We are sorry to be compelled to inform 
our opponents, that there is neither novel- 
ty nor ingenuity in their devices or their 
arguments. Their trick is one of ancient 
date, and their “ reasonings” exhibit the 
coarsest machinery of legerdemain, Ar- 
guments advanced for the benefit of gene- 
ral practitioners in 1834, convey not the 
most agreeable sensations to the ear, when 
it is remembered that they emanate from 
partics who have not only embraced every 
opportunity, but have manufactured occa- 
sions, for abusing and treating with con- 
tumely that identical class of practi- 
tioners, during the seven years last past, 
Silence at this period would best become 
those adventurers in physic and in jour- 
nalism who have thus misconducted them< 
selves, who have thus, repeatedly, in the 
most wanton manner, stigmatized general 
practitioners in medicine, as the ordinary, 
the habitual, medical plunderers of the 
public. The system pursued by the phy- 
sician in practice, has been extolled and 
represented as one of honour and purity, 
while that of the surgeon has been spoken 
of as mean, trading, and fraudulent,—in- 
variably reflecting dishonour on the pro- 
fession, and tending to the pecuniary and 
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Wodily injury of the patient! Yet ob-| 
serve, the very writers who thus stigma- 
tize general practitioners,—because those 
practitioners are not physicians, — are 
striving, by every means in their power, 
to prevent them from becoming “ phy- 
sicians,”— to withhold from them the 
title of “ Doctor.” This one fact is a key 
which is fully adequate to unlock all those 
disagreeahle secrets which the corruption- 
ists are so anxious to retain in their own 
keeping. We marvel that they have the folly 
so to commit themselves! A schoolboy, a 
child, has sufficient penetration to unveil 
the mockery of their proceedings. The 
dread entertained by the Bars and their 
hired organs, arises from the supposi- 
tion.that any change would weaken the 
machine of monopoly, and, therefore, 
would prove conducive to the interests 


THE LAWS OF MEDICAL PRACTICE APART 


upon the great principle which the whole of 


our regulations are constructed to enforce. 


But it would appear that many individuals 
are capable of clearly understanding the 
structure and movements of a single wheel 
of a machine, the entire capabilities and 
uses of whieh machine are not embraced 


| within the scope of their mental vision. 


For example; a man may readily see the 
convenience and utility of voting by ballot, 
with regard to his own individual security, 
but he may, at the same time, be inca- 
pable of estimating the value of that mode 
of voting, with reference to the affairs of 
the nation generally. In a word, his view 
of the utility of secret voting is limited to 
the sphere of his own action. Lead him 
beyond that point, and he is confused and 
lost, and either professes an utter indiffer- 
ence to the system, or, from not under- 


of surgeons, in gencral practice. Yet 
the short-sighted hypocrites profess to 


standing it, and fearing therefore that its 
adoption might operate against his own 


deprecate any extensive changes in medi- | interests, opposes its recognition by every 
cal law, on the plea,—generous souls! | means at his command. It is to be feared 
—* that an alteration might be productive | that the corruptionists and their hired 


“of additional disadvantages to the im- | agents approach, in some measure, this 
“ mense majority of British medical prac-| unfortunate state of selfishness and men- 
“ titioners.” Such is the lachrymose pro- tal imbecility. On any other supposition, 
phecy of one week, while the next fur- jt is not easy to understand their conduct 
nishes us with a long string of ill-assorted or appreciate their motives. Genrrau 
statements, to show the “ impossibility” | Practitioners are condemned en masse 
of harmonizing the discordant medical in- by the paid agents of corruption, by the 


terests of the United Kingdom. 

In executing their disagreeable and 
compulsory toils, the corruptionists and 
the empty-headed pretenders to a know- 
ledge of sound medical government, con- 
trive to interweave, in the most amusing 
manner, the perfectly distinct questions of 
medical practice and medical education,— 
in the same manner confusing, with un- 
enviable adroitness, the principles and 
details of professional and academic dis- 
cipline. 

Repeatedly have we urged the impro- 
priety of branching off into questions of 
minute management, until we are agreed 


| 


M.D.’s who wield a pen in the cause of 
medical reform. The calumnies written 
and circulated against those surgeons who 
supply their patients with medicines, are 
unceasing ; and yet the vituperators would 
withhold from the injured parties the only 
means by which they could pursue, accord- 
ing to their own statements, an honour- 
able course of professional policy. We 
now altogether drop the question of medi- 
cal education; we relinquish, at present, 
every consideration connected with the 
acquirement of medical knowledge by 
students; we examine only the principles 


which should regulate medical practice, 


FROM THOSE OF MEDICAL EDUCATION. 


and thus direct our attention to the legal 
rights of medical practitioners. This is 
a simple question, and should be discussed 
singly. 
In the first place, then, we ask, why 
men of equal attainments, and of equal 
- utility to the community, should be desig- 
nated by a variety of incompatible titles. 


Now, it is quite evident that this view of 
the subject completely exposes the cloven 
foot of the enemies of a TRIPARTITE 
Facucty or Meprctne. If those indivi- 
duals were really desirous of relieving the 
majority of medical practitioners from the 
inconveniences and annoyances which 
render the discharge of their professional 


Is the respectability of the profession pro- | duties irksome, and often in the highest 


moted,—is the importance of that profes- | 


sion more effectually impressed upon the 
public mind, by awarding to a few Aun- 
dreds of that body a title which is with- 
held from the thousands of its members? 
That title has always been bestowed with- 
out reference to superiority of attainments, 
and, thus, by awarding to the lowest in 
the scale of information the highest de- 
gree of reputation in medical learning, it 
has happened, most unfortunately, that 
the qualifications of the immense majority 
of the profession have been tested by a 
standard at once false and insulting. 

Assuming, however, the position taken 
by the enemics of medical reform, and 
admitting, with them (of course for the 
sake of argument only), that the system 
of practice adopted by physicians is a 
protection both to the honour of the prac- 
titioner, and the pecuniary interests of the 
patient, why, we once more ask, is the 
bulk of the profession,—why, we ask, is 
the community,—why, in a word, are 
these two parties denied the advantages 
which the enemies of reform themselves 
insist should arise from the adoption, by 
all practitioners in medicine who might 
be rendered capable of enjoying the higher 
privileges of the profession, of the system 
pursued by physicians? As the practice 
of the physician is fraught with so many 
advantages, it seems extraordinary that 
such pains should be taken to prevent all 
competent surgeons and apothecaries from 
participating in a system which is so con- 
ducive to the integrity of the profession 
and the welfare of the public. 


degree painful, they would willingly pass 
over all minor points, and zealously assist 
in placing their brethren in ® position. 
which would render professional trickery 
a less tempting adjunct of medical prac- 
tice, and thus protect the public from the 
infliction of the, so by them styled, “scan- 
dalous draught-and-powder-system.” Had 
we been natives of Utopia, we might have 
listened with a moderate share of calm- 
ness to the allegations which have been 
made that the practice of physicians is of 
a purer character than that of surgeons 
who furnish their patients with medicines, 
But when we perceive, week after week, 
that attempts have been made, and are 
still making, to represent that general 
practitioners in medicine are men of “in- 
sufficient education,”—that they are mem- 
bers of the “subordinate” ranks of the 
profession,—that they are incapable of 
undertaking the treatment of “ important 
cases,"—and, worse than all, that it is 
their daily practice to plunder the sick by 
furnishing, first of all, an unnecessary 
supply of medicines, and then making ex- 
tortionate charges for the articles so sup- 
plied,—our indignation, on reading such 
atrocious calumnies, is only controlled by 
our desire to expose and punish the 
calumniators. 

Yet what are the two positions now 
severally occupied by the corruptionists 
and the surgeons in general practice ? 

The first, taking their stand in the build- 
ings of the old corporations, insist on the 
inviolability of charters, and protest that 
the annihilation of the distinctive titles of 
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medical practitioners would prove danger- | take the trouble to appeal to his grandmo- 


ous, Bay, ruinous to the profession. At 
the same time this very party stigmatizes 
the practice of nine-tenths of the pro- 
fession, as being dishonourable to surgeons 
and apothecaries, and in the highest de- 
gree injurious to the public. 

The second insist on an alteration of the 
medical system, and demand that the 
change should be founded upon the 
strictest principles of justice, thus ensur- 
ing to all legally-qualified practitioners an 
equality of professional rights and pri- 
vileges iu the three national divisions of 
this monarchy. 

If, then, the majority of the profession 
are enabled, according to the statements 
of their calumniators, to cheat the public 
out of some thousands of pounds annually, 


ther, he may learn that he himself might 
have starved in the cradle, if his father had 
not carried on a flourishing trade in 
matches. 


We certainly should not have inserted 
a letter of the extraordinary length of that 
of Dr. O’Beranz, inserted at page 712 of this 
week’s Lancer, if it had not exhibited to 
the profession, facts and arguments which 
appear to us to be of very great practical 
importance. Shouid we be called upon to 
insert any other communications on this 
subject, we must necessarily exclude them 
from our columns, if they would occupy 
more than three, or at most four, pages of 
our journal. 

Whence the necessity of so much writing 


surgeons and apothecaries—in support- 

ing the proposition for a TRIPARTITE Fa- 
cutty of Mepicine, cast back the impu- 
tation into the teeth of their unprincipled 
slanderers, and furnish the best possible 
proof of their disinterested and honourable 


feelings, by demanding a legislative en-| 
actment, which would deprive any un- 
principled practitioner of even the oppor- 
tunity of rendering his patient the victim 
of professional extortion. 

We strongly advise a certain class of) 
physicians to exercise a little more caution | 
in their references to the ame 
bours of general practitioners. There is 
one numskull who is for ever hag 
“ Ethics!” “Ethics!” and attempting to. 
stigmatize surgeons who supply their pa- | 
tients with medicines, by calling them. 
“traders!” Why,—does not this Mook 
head know that the strength, the pros- 
perity, the naval and military glory, the’ 
literary and scientific reputation, of the 


tion? Dr. O’Berrne has appealed to 
facts; Mr. Satmon has appealed to facts; 
but we rather believe that these gentle- 
men are not exactly agreed on the particu- 
lar facts respecting which the appeals are 
made. Hence arise the discrepancies of 
| statemnente and opinions. Without enter- 
ing upon the merits of the question, we 
are strongly inclined to believe that Dr. 
and Mr, Stan ey did not un- 
derstand Dr. O’ Berrne’s peculiar and origi- 
nal view of “organic or permanent stric- 
ture of the rectum,” and that Mr. Bransey 
Cooper, although his statement was not 
drawn up in the most lucid manner, en- 
tertained a very clear knowledge of the 
question at issue. 


THE CULPRIT MACLEOD. 
Ixsteap of appointing “ arbitrators,” 


country are all indebted for their exist-/ and thus at once testing the accuracy of 
ence to trade, to barter, to that exchange our statements by an inquiry, conducted 
of things between man which gives health | viva voce, Mr. Tucker has this week fa- 
us with a ¢hird letter, which we 
mind? If this irredeemable dolt will a} 


LETTERS FROM MR. TUCKER AND MR. G. MILLS. 


To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 
Six,—I must protest against the infer- 
ence yu are pleased to draw from my 
letter, 
in 


and I beg once more to re- 
directly or indirectly, by Dr. 
Macleod, to make any communication 
whatever to you. Moreover, I never told 
Dr. Macleod one word of what I had said 
of him to you. Let justice then be done 
on all sides. As far as Jam concerned, I 
am most willing to submit to any investi- 
gation of this case; and if I can then be 
ree guilty of wilful misrepresentation, 
must endeavour to bear with patience 
the odium I should merit. 

I should have been wanting in that duty 
which one man owes to another, had I 
allowed Dr. Macleod to have remained 
unjustified; with this impression 1 wrote 
my first letter to you, and a similar one to 
the editor of the Medical Gazette. Find- 
ing I had not in that letter (written on 
the spur of the moment) done ~ _— 
justice, I wrote a second. is also, 
which was well meant towards both par- 
ties, has been misunderstood on your part, 
and taxed by the editor of the Gazette 
with a want of elegance. Probably, had 
either of you spent three successive and 
sleepless nights from home, attending 
those arduous duties which devolve on the 
accoucheur, great and undoubted as your 
talents are, you might have been found 
deficient, when called on to write upon 
so delicate an occasion. I trust, Sir, this 
may put an end toa very unpleasant sub- 
ject; for being neither Whig, Ra:lical, nor 
Tory, I am desirous to have done with 
medical politics. I remain, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
J. H. Tucker. 


17, Howland Street, Jan. 29th, 1834. 

As for Mac.eop, he is now nailed down 
fast at our feet, and we defy him to run 
off into any hole or corner, and thus es- 
cape from the pummelling and flagellation 
which are due to this exquisitely “moral” 
worthy. It is quite useless for Mr. Tucker 
to “ protest ” against our “ inference,” be- 
cause his own admission of the accuracy 
of our report, will operate far more forci- 
bly on the minds of impartial observers, 
than any meaning which, as interested 
parties, we might attribute to his words. 
What said Mr. Tucker in his second let- 
ter When Dr. Macteop told me that 
* he was not then the Editor of the Gazette, 


terms, that I never was, 


* and that many of the articles fer which 
|“ you had altacked him were not written by 
i him, 1 said, I shall tell Mr. Waxtey this. 
“He laughed, and we parted.” Yet Mr. 
Tucker now states, that he “ never was 
|“ authorised, directly or indirectly, by Dr. 
“ Macteop, to make any communication 
“ whatever” to us! 

Having thus, on the authority of Mr. 
Tucker himself, shown, most indisputably, 
that Macirop cheerfully acquiesced in the 
proposal, made by Mr. Tucker, to commu- 
nicate the disclaimer of Macueop, that he 
was the Editor of the “ Gazette,”—that 
he was the writer of many of the articles 
contained in that work directed against 
the private characterof Mr. WaAkLEY,—we 
have merely to refer (as Mr. Tucker has 
omitted to appoint arbitrators) to the 
gentleman who was present at the inter- 
view in Bedford Square, for Ais account of 
the character in which Mr. Tucker ap- 
peared on that occasion, and of the au- 
thority under which Mr. Tucker pro- 
fessed to act. 


To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 
S1r,—I have read Mr. Tucker’s letters, 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3, and, on your application, 
willingly afford you my testimony, in 


writing, of the , of the statements 
made in Tur Lancer of Jan. 18th, page 
643, relative to a communication which 
was made to you by Mr. Tucker in the 
autumn of 1830. The interview occurred 
in the library of your house in Bedford 
Square while I was present, and I declare 
that your report of it is correct to the let- 
ter. After the conversation, your pre- 
sence having been uired in another 
room, Mr. Tucker remained in the library 
with me for some time, when the commur 
nication he had made to you became the 
subject of a second conversation, in the 
course of which Mr. Tucker distinctly told 
me, that he had Dr. Macleod’s authorit 
for stating to you that he, Dr. Macleod, 
had ceased to be the editor of the Gazette, 
and that he, Mr. Tucker, had brought that 
information to you, at the express wish of 
Dr. Macleod himself. 

I am at a loss to account for Mr, 
Tucker's want of , as I am ready 
atany moment to verify what I have here 

i and 


written, the accuracy of your pub- 


ADVICE TO-A 


lished statement the interview 


in 


question, 
require. I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Grorce I. 


Chambers, 8, Clement's Inn, 
Jan. 30th, 1834. 

Here, then, the evidence is complete. 
Mr. Tucker has testified to the state- 
ments of Macieop, and Mr. Mitts has 
testified to the statements of Mr. Tucker. 

When Mr, Tucker speaks of “ the duty 
which one man owes to another,” we ask 
him whether it was consistent with a con- 
scientious discharge of his duty to Mr. 
Wak.ey to refrain from forwarding his 
second letter to Messrs. Loneman for 
printation in their journal? This was a 
sad error of judgment, if not a serious 
breach of duty. Macrzop of course is 
too “moral” to print such a statement 
against himself, but, fortunately, the non- 
appearance of the document in his pages 
cannot prove injurious to us, inasmuch as 
it accompanied the first communication, — 
the all-in-all denial note—in the columns of 
Tue Lancerof last week. Poor Mac.teop 
is thus unfortunately circumstanced in 
dropping his falsehoods in and around the 
caves of the pats,—that the exposure cf 
those falsehoods in Tue Lancer, is uni- 
yersal, 


INTERCEPTED LETTER. 


(ADVICE TO A YOUNG LONDON PHYSI- 
CIAN.—LETTER 3.) 


“My very Dear Youne Frrenp,— 
The flattering reception you gave my for- 
mer letters prompts me to enter further 
on the subject, and to continue to state to 
you freely and candidly every circumstance 
which a long experience has taught me to 
be proper and necessary to secure your 
success as a London physician. 

“It may not seem to become me to tell 
you, yet I do not hesitate to say, that no 
man been a more accurate observer of 
the world, or has profited more by it, than 
myself; and few men can give a better 
account of 


in any manner Mr. Tucker nity 


“You ought never to lose an opportu- 
of claiming those advantages which 
the Fellowship affords. Always keep a 
sharp look-out for offices of emolument in 
the College which may fall vacant. I have 
always, without exception, appointed Fel- 
lows to every situation which yielded 
emolument. I have already mentioned to 

‘ou that we have in our time had many 
hospitals in our hands, as snug and as close 
as Old Sarum. We are not, therefore, 
without good things to bestow. Then, 
again, the Commissionerships of Lunacy 
are very good things. We had the Vaccine 
Board, also, entirely at our disposal, but 
there our wings have been a little bit 
clipped | which is unlucky, for be- 
sides giving Dr. Turner and several others 
small convenient salaries, there was by no 
means a despicable sum coming in to the 
President, which had I been disposed to 
give up, would have been a nice gift to 
somebody else who wanted an office anda 
salary with no labour, and who, by the 
good offices he had done the College, in the 
way of speaking or writing for it, deserved 
such a reward. There was also the origi- 
nal Cholera Board—our own board—every 
thing our own way, which was so organ- 
ised as to secure tolerable salaries to our- 
selves. I hada part of that, and had the 
bestowal on other Fellows of those parts 
which 1 did not want or could not fill. 
Unfortunately the Board was blown up by 
the destructive journal, and the Govern- 
ment instituted a new Board, on what one 
of our friends in his peculiar spicy language 
called, their “ d—d economical principles,” 
and in place of peaceful gentlemanly Fel- 
lows, appointed a parcel of military officers, 
a tenth part of whose bustle and movement 
would have rudely shaken the entire dust 
out of every wig in the College. The men- 
tion of these things, now they are gone, may 
seem out of place, but it shows you what we 
occasionally have to bestow on meritorious 
aspirants.—Then, also, there are several 
chairs which we are able to get for Fel- 
lows, besides the professorships at Oxford 
and Cambridge. fcamel those of King’s 
College for my own relatives and depend- 
ants, and though they yield little emolu- 
ment, and perhaps are not likely to do 
better in our days—yet they give a man 
a name! 

“ Again, though I don’t expect ever to 
be able to do such things again, yet it was 
entirely through me, the President of the 
College, that Dr. Badham was sent to 
Glasgow, where I believe he is universally 
esteemed, and is considered as one of the 
most profound, learned, and eloquent lec- 
turers of civilized Europe. At least, he 
writes me word that such is the fact. 
Since that appointment, too, he has been 
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hints turned to the account of others. | 


successful in getting engagements to write 
for some of the London monthly maga- 
zines. I have also succeeded in securing 
the patronage of the court, which the Fel- 
lows of our College have always consi- 
dered as a strong and imposing position 
for a physician to occupy. They were 
never able to exclude licentiate physi- 
cians until I managed to get our most 


YOUNG LONDON PHYSICIAN. 


gracious sovereign, King William, to per- | 
mit me to nominate the whole of his Blane used to keep a journal of every case 
medical staff. 1 took care at once to turn | he attended, and sometimes it had a good 


off all licensed physicians and radical sur- 
geons, though in doing this every kind of 
odium was heaped upon me by the public 
press, which I did not heed, for the sweets 
of the arrangement outweighed the bit- 
ters. I was even accused of illiberality 
for securing, as was alleged, the most 
lucrative situations to myself! But let us 
leave this part of our subject. 

“In conducting professional consulta- 
tions you must always observe the strictest 
etiquette, and keep licentiates, surgeons, 

apothecaries, each in their proper 
places. The term ‘ consultation’ is indeed 
absurd ; that of ‘ dictation’ would be more 
you of course being always 
the dictaior. Dictate to the licensed 
physician the prescription. Let the sur- 
geon propose for your approbation some 
external nostrum, and give the prescrip- 
tion to the apothecary to have it properly 
compounded. But never permit a subor- 
dinate to change your prescription, what- 
ever change may take place in the symp- 
toms. In stating the opinion of ‘the 
consultation’ to the patient, talk in the 
plural number, but if you have the oppor- 
tunity of a side wind, give him an impres- 
sion that you have got some xew key to 
his complaint, and that the others have 
been working in the dark. When you 
have any trouble with either of the other 
practitioners, in place of keeping your 
next appointment, call alone. Many emi- 
nent men find this plan answer their 
purpose well. If at any time you should 
have reason to suspect that some physi- 
cian is getting the ear of a high patient, 
who ought from his rank to belong pecu- 
liarly to us, and you are called in to con- 
sult, be there half an hour beforehand, 
when, by devoting so much time to the 
female portion of the establishment, you 
may create an impression in the family of 
no little value to your own reputation. 
Consult on some these points with 
your father’s old acquaintance, Sir Wit- 
t1aM KnicutTon. No man better under- 
stood London practice, or stored more 
profitable and rational maxims for making 
one visit of importance to another. 

“However trifling the case may be, or 


however unnecessary the visit, never fail the most injudicious manner, All the pare 


| 
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to allot to patient a guinea’s worth 


of time. ways write a new prescri 
at each visit, and write it upon a 
piece of . Write it slowly, and dis- 
tinctly, let it all be in Latin, whether 
good, bad, or indifferent. 

“Though it is of great importance to 
make patients narrate the most frivolous 


particulars of their case, I do not _ 
of writing out cases. Old Sir Gilbert 


effect to read to a lady an account of her 
case and all her complaints for the last 
twenty years. It is very well to impress 
on those families which = 

attend, the superiority you have in know- 
ing intimately their constitutions; but 
when you are consulted by a stranger, then 
talk of the advantages of a ‘ fresh eye’ and 
an ‘ unprejudiced mind.’ 

“You cannot appear to be too accurate 
in feeling the pulse, counting it over and 
over with a watch several times in each 
arm, and when you have occasion to order 
a purgative, desire each evacution to be 
kept in a separate vessel, which, be- 
sides showing attention, ensures the ne< 
cessity of a visit on the following day. 
You need not take much pains in looking 
at the contents of the vessels. The effect 
of the directions is sufficient. 

“ Be also most particular in fully con- 
sideringand warmly entering upon the sub- 
ject of eating and drinking, for however ill 
patients may be, the ‘animal’ is alwa 
uppermost with them. Assist them in 
various devices to gratify the appetite, and 
daily suggest new dainties, purging away 
the ill effects afterwards. This creates at 
once a liking for you, and a continued 
demand for your prescriptions. Of all 
things beware of getting the character of 
a starving Doctor; it would ruin your 
practice. Allow your patients, on the con- 
trary, to eat and drink whatever they like. 

“Tam at a loss what advice to give 
you about the stethoscope, as I know no- 
thing about it myself. It is a farce to 
talk of its being of any use in the practice 
of physic, but still you had better learn 
how to employ it, as all patients like to 
have their machine, however rickety, ac- 
curately examined, or at any rate appa- 
rently so. But you must be very careful 
how you commit to paper any opinion pro- 
fessedly drawn from an auscultation with 
that foreign instrument. There have been 
some confounded blunders made with it, 
particularly by the physicians of St. 
George’s. But the grossest of all blunders 
that ever was committed, was by one of 
our licentiates—Dr., now Sir, Charles 


Barry, wherein he committed himself in 
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you will sce fully detailed in an old 


of the inconvenient journal. It 
of the innominata, 
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ticulars 
number 
was a case of 


bragging of his 
it to be a disease of the heart. He foolishly 


s solicitations, aad published to the 
world his fearful blunders. 

“ Regarding fees, the most important of 
all subjects for your consideration, we are 
often difficultly situated. If your expec- 
tations and charges are too extravagant, 
you lose your patients. At the same time 
right not only to keep up 
the profession by charging 


get as much money as you 


can. The London physicians are | 


PHYSICIANS. 


of London, and a few more high cha- 
racters, to try to persuade them, especially 
the two first, to honour me with their pre- 
sence on that interesting occasion. I al- 
ways contrive to bring the ministers who 
are in office for the time being to those 
delightful and dignified assemblies, though 


,| L hope they will not, like my Lord Broug- 


ham, this time twelvemonth, fall asleep, 
and actually nod beside me. Farewell, 
and believe me, ever your friend, 


“ Jan. 25th, 1834.” 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 
Monday, January 27, 1834. 
FIRST PERFORMANCE FOR THE YEAR. 


New dramatic seasons are always pre- 
faced by the issue of advertisements from 
our theatres, calling u the “ ladies and 
gentlemen ofthe establishment” toassemble 
on the various stages at such an hour, to 
prepare the arena of gaiety forthe approach- 


now a ten when the world is revolution- | ing campaign. At the Theatre-Royal, Pall 


izing, so 

and the ‘subordinates’ (I got this happy 
word in conversation with my very dear 
friend Brodie; it is better than ‘ draft’) 
that 1 am at a loss how to ailvise you 


the surgeons | Mall East, the actors are summoned in a 


different and more private manner, the 
public advertisement only extending to the 
house-maids,tea-makers, and door-keepers. 
In obedience to the call for the season of 


to proceed. Surgeons attend any pa-|1834, these most important portions of 
tients who choose to employ them. Sir|“ the establishment” assembled on Mon- 
Astley was very angry at a young friend day morning last within the walls of the 
of mine for recommending a patient of building, and under the direction of 


his, who had an affection of the liver, 
not to consult the baronet, because, for- 
sooth, it was a ‘ physician’s case!’ Pa- 
tients, however, do as they 
the one I mention went to 
whose 
have, and a most excellent opinion he 

which led him to tell the baronet 

he had been advised not to consult 
a surgeon but a physician. ‘Make my 
compliments to your friend,’ was the 

met’s reply, ‘and tell him that I am 
always happy to give advice in all cases 
when I can be useful.’ Another pure sur- 
geon, who shall be nameless, had the im- 
— to say, when he was asked the 
listinction between surgical and medical 
cases, ‘ that he considered all patients 
within his province, except those that re- 
quired a great deal of attendance and had 


’ “ At present I have not time for a word 
more. I have to-day to complete my 

to be read at the first meeting of our 
College for the new season, and after that 
to visit the Premier, the Secretary of 


State, the Lord Chief Justice, the Bishop expected 


the admirable and faithful stage-manager 
MAcmicHarL, swept and dusted the 
a nents carefully, Inid the fires, 


and prepared the lights, cut 2000 slices of 
Sir Astley, | bread-and-butter, p 
inion he was determined to 


d 500 muffins, 
and brewed 30 gallons of Mocha coffee, to 
the great honour, glory, and hospitality of 
themselves, the President, and the rest of 
the dramatic company. Unusual dili- 
gence was employed on this occasion, as 
the great President had intimated, that in 
consequence of the prevalence of some re- 
ports that the establishment was in its 
wane, he intended that night to produce a 
scene equal to anything in Gustavus, then 

performing at one of the other houses. 
The rumour of unusual brilliancy spread 
beyond the walls, and drew an immense 
audience. Spectacles—it is the lament of 
the day—fill the houses, while the “ legi- 
timate drama” is played to empty seats. 
Pit, boxes, and even the gallery, were 
crowded. A recitation was announced 
from the President, in which a disserta- 
tion on medical politics, and a discourse 
on “ the beauty of things as they are” was 
to be em At nine Sir 


1 
—I think they call it—which was operated | i 
on as such by that eminent surgeon, Mr. | { 
Wardrop, and, somehow or other, poor ] 
, who, at that time, was always 
] 
committed this opinion to paper, and was | ‘ 
thoughtless enough to send a copy of it to 
the editor of the journal | have mentioned,| [iy ‘ 
to be published after the woman's death! ' 
The case, as every one was prepared to hear, 
turned out to be an aneurysm of the inno- | ——————— 
ininata, and the editor accorded with 
‘ 
| 
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the 


Hxwry entered. In his train were many! 
magnates of church and state, and a group 
of actors from another theatre of twin 
interests. Amongst the former were, Earl 
Grey, the Marquis of Lanspowne, Lord 
Me sovurns, Lord Atrnorp, Lord Dun- 
cannon, the Lord Cater Justice, the. 
Lords Bishops of Loxpon and LLanparr, 
Lord Jeremy Dippier, Sir Asriey 
Cooprr, the Presipent of the 
of Surcrons, and Baron VavueGnan. 
With the Ministers and Bishops ranged 
on each side, Sir Hexry seated himself 
beneath the bust of “ Pater patrie,” 
in a sonorous tone pronounced his text to 
be “ The Education and Duties of a Phy- | 
sician.” A report of the discourse would | 
be a superfluous detail to the readers of| 


pliment to the church,—there an enco- 
mium on the bench,—now a tear to a fallen 
Minister,—then a Lon-dontohis triumphant 
successor, — all luxuriantly interwoven 
with a lace-work of erudite phrases and 
scraps of classic lore. But the anticipated 
effusions of medical diplomacy where 
were they? Surely the fertile topic of 
“education” would occasion for 
some adroit allusion directed to the ear of | 
the mild Premier, and the influential Se-_ 
cretary of State! Yet alluring though) 
the time, it was “in the bond” that/ 
silence should be kept by the monopolist on' 
the interesting topic, and no pledge there- 
to was broken. The orator wandered in 
no directions, east or west, but such as 
led him to his favourite regions, Oxford 
and Cambridge, whose “ wholesome air” 
he declared to be peculiarly effective 
in purifying the blood of young physi- 
cians, and of paramount advantage to 
the lungs during the training of em- 
bryo “ Fellows” for the efficient prac- 
tice of medicine,—the study of disease 
being left for after consideration in Lon- 
don, or some foreign school—after the 
manner of “the great Baker (Sir 
Gerorce) and other eminent physicians.” 
The sciences of the mathematics and logic, 
with anatomy, chemistry, and botany, 
clicited some remarks; but to the classics 
were assigned the rich reward—they were 
the prolific fountain—of all science! We 
can afford space to notice but one other 
feature of the oration, and for this was re- 
served the greatest share of brilliancy in 
style and tone. “ Manners make the man,” 
said the courtier, and from this axiom 


The profitable equilibrium between 
“suaviter in modo,” and the “ fortiter in 
re,” wascunningly shown forth, The chap- 


ing ears of the audience which had there 


on such a subject surprised some of his 
Majesty’s Ministers not a little,—such of 
them, that is, as not, for 
lord took refuge in a nap. 
MELBouRNE had to lay violent efforts on 
that sarcastic levator anguli oris which is 
so active among the muscles of his face, 
lest it should be o’erstrained at the mea- 
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Monday, January 27th, 1834. 
Mr. Kinepon, President. 
DISEASED GRAIN. 

We have room for only the following 
brief notice of a part of the proceedings 
of the above date. 

Dr. Wurrtne said that he observed in 
the room a gentleman (Dr. Tytler) who 
had, during a debate which occupied four 
successive nights, communicated to the 
Society much valuable information on the 
subject of diseased grain, and he should 
therefore seize that occasion to state, that 
he had recently been called to a child that 
was affected with inflammation and gan- 
grene of the toe, which subsequently ex- 
tended up the foot and leg, and at length 
terminated in death,—events affording 
him reason to believe that the disease ori- 
ginated in the use of diseased grain as 
food, and tending to corroborate some of 
the important facts and opinions sub- 
mitted to the profession by Dr. Tytler. 

Mr. Heaptanp also took the opportu- 
nity of relating a series of extraordinary 
facts which had recently occurred in a 
public institution, strongly corroborative 
of the statements made by Dr. Tytler ; but 
as the occurrences referred to are at this 
moment sub judice, we do not feel at 
liberty at present to advert more particu- 
larly to them. 

The Presipent observed that there 
could be no doubt that the discussions in 

attracted 


he deduced “ of fine precepts a score.” 


the Society in October last, had 


ter “ Mores” was, in fact, in point d'appui 
in the discourse, whence was displayed the 
“ whole duty of a Fellow,” to the wonder- 
attended to learn manners from the supple 
President of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians! The distribution of public advice 
, Tae Lancer. Suffice it to say, that it! sure of impertinence with which the crowd 
was a highly characteristic effervescence of gentlemen around were treated in this 
or the peculiar genius of this Doctor-| trumpery divergence upon good breeding. 
courtier, Avoiding an iteration of his | The conclusion of the entertainment 
advice in our pages, let us observe that afforded nothing beyond the usual acci- 
in other respects the verba /actis flowed in dents attending the consumption of tea 
an unbroken stream, wafting here a com-, and coffee in well-crammed saloons. 


LIVERPOOL MEETING.—NOTICE. 


attention of the profession and the | but particularly in rural districts, to 
strong manner, and that vi- pare and aa tea medicines for their 


flour and grain. He thought he | mission given to quacks and all unquali- 
sentiments of the Society when fied persons to excrcise the functions of 

he observed that the thanks of the Society educated members of the profession—and 
not been mis-bestowed when they | the fact so universally prevalent, of drug- 

to Dr. Tytler at the termina- gists prescribing medicines, to the danger 

discussion on the rice and of his Majesty's subjects, as well as to the 

cholera question. He felt indeed that disadvantage and prejudice of those legally 
every inhabitant of the British islands was, authorised, are circumstances which, in 
indebted to Dr. Tytler for the perse- the opinion of this meeting, evidence the 
verance he had displayed in bringing his imperfections of the laws of the medical 
very interesting facts before the Socicty. profession, and prove the necessity of 

Dr. Tyt er offered his acknowledgments islative interference.” 
for this compliment, and made some ex-| Proposed by Dr. Macintyre, and se- 
tensive remarks on the rice question, com-|conded by Mr. Van Oven:—*“ That a 

a variety of circumstances con- committee be appointed to draw up a pe- 
with the subject, which had been tition embodying the grievances repre- 
disclosed during his absence from London | sented in the resolution just passed, to be 
on a visit to the metropolis of Scotland, forwarded to both Houses Parliament 
The meeting was then adjourned until | praying for the appointment of a Parlia- 
next Monday, with the understanding that | mentary Committee of Inquiry to ascertain 
. Tytler would then attend, and intro-|the actual defects of medical legislation 
duce the topic in a more formal manner. | witha view to their removal.” 

A committee of seven was then appointed 
to draw up a petition embodying the spirit 
MEETING AT LIVERPOOL. of the resolution. The committee is to 
correspond with the Medical Associations 
a of London, and to adopt such other mea- 

sures as it may deem requisite for the pro- 
meeting of the members| votion of medical reform. The following 


P medical professi iding in Li 
the ical profession residing in Liver- 
led i . | gentlemen were named onthe committee : — 
pool, in parsuance of the resolution Dr. Rutter, Mr. George Rogerson, Dr. 
Society was held last week at the Medical Jeffrey, Ng ey Dr. Lane, Dr. Mac- 
4 : intyre, and Mr. Van Oven. 
in that town, Dr. Rurrer in the After ing 8 vote of —w 


Chairman, the meeting adjourned. 


Norice.—It is particularly requested 
that au letters of business forwarded to 
the Office of Tur Lancet, —whether they 
relate to the contents of the journal, or 
refer to transactions connected with the 
rfect systems of professional Commission Department,—be INVARIA- 
wed by universities—the ex- | sty addressed to Trak Eptrorn— Mr. Wak- 
i i ical Jey. If this rule be not observed, it is im- 
possible to guard against the impositions 
of anonymous scribblers who appear to 
have no other employment or pleasure 
than that of subjecting the conductors of 
journais to a heavy extortion in the shape 
of post-tax. Ifall letters of business trans- 
: , ig mitted to the office, be addressed to the 

interference of the Apo- Editor, and no letters, unless so addressed, 
thecaries Act with the right of well-edu-|be received except the postage be paid, 
cated physicians and surgeons every where, | impositions will be effectually prevented. 
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tiated grain had obtained such a charac- | own patients—the non-protection afforde 
ter therefrom, as had produced a high and _ to legitimate practitioners against collision 
viously unexcited degree of caution with with uneducated empyrics—the tacit per- 
were present. A resolution to the following | 
effect was then moved by Dr. H. Lanz, 
and seconded by Mr. G. aad 
atelv_ carried, with one_dissenticent 
u 
e 
Vv 
t 
re 
ta 
t! 
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ve 


